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NEW YORK TIMES 
2 November 1973 


f , , 

Excerpts From Transcript of Ford’s Testimony at Hearing 

. Sped At to The New York Time* [ IT!., -n • 1 i kt_ ! 


. Sped At to New York Time* [\ 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 — j 
Following are excerpts fron\\ 
a transcript of testimony to- 
day by Representative Gerald 
R. Ford, Republican of Michi- 
gan who is President Nixon’s 
» nominee for Vice President,, 
before the Senate Committee j 
jtm Rules and Administration: 

[OPENING STATEMENT 

This is p new experience. 1 
for me, I realize it is also a; 
new experience for you, and 
for the American people. I. 
feel that I. am among friends, 1 
however I ask you only to 
treat me as true friends treat 
one another, with directness; 
with' candor, without favor 
and without guile, in full and 
mtitual awareness of the 
solemn . oath . we , have all 
taken to the Constitution and' 
our- responsibility, to the , peo- 
ple of this great Republic. 

I am deeply conscious that; 
today the Congress and the 1 
citizens we represent are em- 
barking upon a historic voy- 
age into uncharted waters; I 
come before you as the. 


My thoughts have been 
:mixed— pride" in the confi- 
dence which President Nixon 
has shown for me and deep 
satisfaction that . apparently 
it is shared by. hundreds of 
other old friends and col-,, 
leagues, in the Congress, and I 
(throughout , the country. I' 
have felt a touch of sadness 
at the thought of leaving the 
■House of Representatives- 
which has been my home for 
nearly half my life. 

I have also felt something 
like awe and astonishment at"-' 
the magnitude of the new^ 
responsibilities I have beenl 
, asked to assume. At the] 
same time I have a new and; 
invigorating sense of! deter-'- 
mination and. purpose to do: 
my best to meet them. . ; 

Perhaps the worst misgiv- ‘ 
ings I have about the Vice-; 


on Vice-Presidential Nomination <! 

T ... , .. , rrinnli. Ik. ’ Y '.fc. 4% 4 


I am not a saint, and I’m 
sure I have done things I 
might have done better or 
'differently or hot at all. I 
have also left undone things 
that I should have done. But' 
I believe and hope that r have', 
been honest with myself and 
■With others, that I have been; 
faithful to my friends and 
fair , to my opponents, ahdi 
that 1 have tried my best to; 
make this great government 
work for the good of all] 
Americans. 

. President Eisenhower had 
A very simple rule— I have"* 
never heard of a better one 
for people in public office' 
who have to make decisions: ! 
Get all the facts and all the! 
good counsel you can, andi 
then do what’s best for 
America. 

The constitutional duties of 
of a Vice President are few,, 


Presidency ate that such com , a Vice President are few, , 
tacts with all kinds of people an d his statutory duties 
would be more difficult — and While numerous do not really 


•that my friends might stop 
calling me Jerry. 


come before you as the. Not only has my public life 
nominee of the President to; f ,been an open book but in the 


fill a vacancy in the office of 
Vice President of the United 
States under the provisions 
of the 25th Amendment to 
the Constitution, for which- 
65 Senators and 368 mem- 
bers of the House voted in J 
1965 and which the Legisla- 
tures of 48 states subsequent-.! 
ly ratified. 

I know you are “going" to' 
have a lot of questions for 
me, but there are two big, 
ones perhaps I can answer! 
at the., start ' - vj 

First, what makes you, 
Jerry Ford, qualified to be 
Vice President of the United 
• States? Second, what kind of 
a Vice. President would you 
hope to be? 

Let me take the second' 
question first. How do I re-i 
gard the office of the Vice-' 
Presidency >- in the climate, 
and context of right now, 
and in terms of the future.; 
History isn’t much help here,! 
except recent history, through 
which we have al| lived. , 

There are only three living 
Americans who have held? 
this high office, and three 
weeks ago at the White 
House one, . of them told me 
die -wanted me to take the 
job. 

The ■ first two telephone 
calls I got. after that were 
.from the two., other former 
'Vice Presidents. And for their 
generous good wishes I will 
always be grateful-. 

Events at home and abroad; 


last three weeks my private 
life has been opened as well. 
Once I told the President I’d 
accept— I guess I told him as 
much — I made a firm deci- 
sion, I decided to make avail-; 
able to this committee and td 
the, House Committee on the 
Judiciary, without reservation 
except reliance on their good' 
judgment, every , record re-’ 
dating to my public sendee,’ 
my personal finances, my 
jhealth and the health of my 
wife and children, and to re-.; 
spend as fully, and accurately! 
as possible to every reason-; 
able inquiry, 

/, I asked all public officials;. 
Federal, state and local, and* 
all persons or agencies that! 
have custody of normally' 
private records regarding me 
to make them fully and 
speedily available,, including 
all of my campaign finances, 
office and personal bank ac- 
counts — even our children’s 
savings accounts — my in- 
come tax records and con-, 
fidential financial . disclosure 
; reports required ,by House 
rules, all correspondence of 
my Congressional office and 
the records of my, certified 
public accountant in Grand 
Rapids, including a statement 
of my net worth. It has been 
a monumental job, just locat- 
ing and digging. out the rec- 
ords I have,' ali in a very 
short time. I have answered’ 
every “request unreservedly,’ 
and I want to give, such an- 
swers because of the great 
importance of the present’ 


have moved so swiftly since; tnauirv . * 106 preS6nt 

I believe you and the Con- 


had much time for scholarly 
homework on the duties of. 
the Vice-Presidency, or even 
to collect my own feelings at 
the sudden change in my 
own style of life. 


'gress and the American peo-. 
pie must become fully satis-' 
Tied that I am worthy of your, 
• trust and that I am fit to per- 
form the duties of the Vice*, 
Presidency. , .. . • 


define his role; It 'is trite “and , 
cynical to sum it all up by 
saying the Vice President’ 
does whatever the President! 
wants -him to, and no more. 

I have a different idea, I hope; 
A broader one.. It is based on? 
the uniqueness of my situa- 
tion and, above all, on the^ 
greatest Single heed . of our] 
country today. - ' • ■ 

I y realize, of course, that] 
almost exactly a year ago’ 
President Nixon and Vicel 
President Agnew were elected.’, 
by majorities of the people in] 
•49 of the 50 states. Not only] 
that, but the President waSl 
running on his record of four’ 1 
■years, He Was re-elected by a ' 
massive majority who apr ■' 
■proved of his program andi 
his policies as they had been ; 
tried and tested over that i- 
period. I fought hard for!’! 
those programs in the Conf' 
gress as Republican leader 
in the House. I defended them 
vigorously all over the coun*-! 
try and on the campaign trail,] 
and for that I have no apolo-] 
gies; If being for his Presi-j 
dent and for his party and' 
for its candidates disqualified 
/anyone from becoming Vice 
President, then we’ll never 1 
have another Truman, Nixon, 
Johnson or Humphrey. 

1 But while I feel a strong, 
'Obligation to recognize the] 
.'Presidential mandate of 1972,] 

I am also very much mind-; 
ful Of the Congressional man- ’ 
date on the same Election 
Day. The very same Ameri- 
cans who gave the Republi- 
can President a margin of 
117, 838,725 votes . also gavel , 
j the Senate a Democratic maf, 

• jority of 56 to 42,. with one, 
^Independent and one Con-i’i 
fservative and the House a* 
'Democratic majority of 243; 
to 192. - . 

1 The Founding Fathers in 
'1787 never intended — and the? 
American people in 1972 
‘never intended — to 'paralyze ; 


'!» iantf cripple the Government ’’ 
in Washington. But respond 
fsible citizens and leaders in-' 
both parties are beginning to> 

! worry about • our 1 national. 
Government becoming seri- 
,'ously weakened by partisan! 
division. . • • > 

> I have; served In one; Re4 
: publican Congress .id a 
dozen Democratic Congresses. ’ 

I have served during three] 
‘Democratic and two Re-f 
;publiqan Presidencies. In' 
the course of .25 years I’ve 
stood with the Congress; 
when it was right and With/ 
i the President when he* was; 
right, in my judgment, to* 
gardless of which party con- : 
trolled the executive blanch; 
for- the legislative branch of. 
Government.’ ' " ’ ' s ; 

‘ 1 know from first-hand ex-] 
(perience that almost without] 
exception the people in their] 
'wisdom send to Congress] 
men and women who are 
reasonable, who prefer ac-j 
ition to inaction, who are! 
capable of compromise, Who 1 
love their country and who 
are concerned for the future 
of the oldest representative 
republic on earth. ■ •: 

; I know these men and won#-} 

” en can work together be-; 
'cause I have worked to?/ 
gether with them the best' 

: years of my life. . r./l 
1 So I come' back to the first ; 
question: What makes you,, 
Jerry Ford, qualified, to' be? 
-Vice President of the United* 
States? ' \ i 

J My answer is that I believe, 

;I can be a ready conciliator, 
and calm communicator be - 1 
tween the White House and 
Capitol Hill, between the re-’ 
election mandate of the Re-, 
publican^ President and the 
equally emphatic mandate of] 
the Democratic 93d Congress.- 
I believe I can do this— not? 
because I know much about, 
the Vice-Presidency— but be- 
cause I know both the Con- 1 
gress of the United States, 
rand the President of the- 
[United States as well and as 
/intimately as anybody who 
has known both for a quat 1 -] 

■ter century. ' ■ 

[ I count most of the memj 
bers of the Senate and off 
the House as my friends.? 
They have been wonderfully] 
kind and helpful-' during] 
[these hectic . days i volun-j 
Peering support and encour- J 
agement to me. The Presi- 
dent of the United States 
has been my friend from the 
'time he was a second-termer! 
from Califprrtia in • the 
House and took time to make 
a freshman from Michigan 
feel welcome. He has always; 1 
been truthful to me, as have 
(my good friends • in the! 
/Congress. I have never mis- 
led them even when they, 
might have wanted to heaf- 
Something gentler than the-* 
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Rrutft/ And 'If ! change jobs: 
Ithat is the way I intend to’' 
'continue. . * 

Truth is the , glue that 
'holds government together, 
{and not . only; government? 
P»ut civilization itself. a 
V> So gentlemen, I readily! 
promise ‘ to answer your , 
.questions truthfully I know:} 
you wilHnot pull any punch-1 
es — the American people will ; 
never ! fqrgive any of us if , 


you will Inot pull any punch-1 up under the 25th Amend- 
es — the American people will ; : ment is a sound one. It does 
never forgive any of us if, .provide for immediate, or 
1 you d<y ^Through my testi-" relatively immediate filling of 
-moily ityls .thy intention to'; .the office of: the Vlce-Presi- 
rreplace ? ; misunderstanding^ Siency.lt does give to the 
{with understanding and toV spokesmen of the American: 


Ito " have sbme provisiotf ; 
vwhereby the people of the 
country would have the 6p- 
(portunity to vote some, wav : 
in connection with the 25tn 
Amendment? , 

;• j Separation of Power . j 

A. Mr. Chairman, I don’t | 
think that’s practical. In my| 
judgment, the procedure r set i 
up under the 25th Amend- 
ment is a sound one. It does I 
.provide for immediate, or) 
relatively immediate filling of I 
.the office of: the Vlce-Presi-i 


substitute truth, for untruths;* 
i'i SENATOR- ‘ HOWARD W;i 
CANNON:' It has been said^ 
that essentially ylou are a; 
1 strict conservative, and that 
you represent, a conservative'* 
i district as. a legislator from’ 
.Grand Rapids.. But the ques-’ 
.tion has. come to mind, would} 
•the entire country vote for 
‘you if they had. a chance.' 1 

- No ’76 Race Planned 
Now, I’m thinking that on 
previous ; occasions the na-; 
tion rejected Senator Gold- 
water because perhaps they, 
thought he was too conserva- 


people in the 100 members; 
Of the Senate and the 435; 
[members of the House, the? 1 
opportunity to express the) 
.people’s view on the person- 
^nominated by. the President! 

\ An election, I think, is un-l 
necessary under the circum-i 
tstances.- • •, • i 

V SENATOR MARLOW W,] 
iCOOK: Congressman, as youi 
iknow, there has been a great! 
ideal of. controversy recently ! 
ion the question of executive; 
privilege and separation of’ 
ipower. Can you give the; 

• committee some Idea of what, 


tnougnt;ne was too conserva- : ° 

tive,. and .rejected, :'.SenaW ,,,,w '?^SI^ ee '' n Ss are about pro-, 
McGovern because possibly i-viding the Congress or the, 

they thought, he was too lib-' ^ourts information' originat-J 

’ftral. Even, former Vice Presi- >'ing in the executive branch! 

.'dent Agnew did not become. \°1 government. ’ 

a . strict conservative but f A. Let me make two coni-V 
rather was a moderate, in his nients: Oiie, I don’t think k) 
public image preceding his ‘President has unlimited au-l 
election at least, and I won-, rthority in the area of exec^ 

'der if you would care to com- iutive privilege. On the other. 

<ment- on the question of your- hand, which is just the oppo-- 

electability if you were to be, site, I don’t think the Con-! 

confirmed, not by this com-! - gres s or the public generally.! 

mittee, but by the vote of the! have unlimited right to the! 
people, and also do you personal confidential conver- 

tliink ’ that - some method sations between a President 

should be devised for the ‘and his advisers or anydocu- 

people to vote on a vacancy irtients that go between a 

fin addition to the application? President and hfs advisers. 

of the 25th Amendment? j : ■ In other words, between 

A. , Mr. Chairman I first, 'the two extremes, it seems 

shduld reiterate a comment! to me that we have to apply 

I’ve made many times since 'reasonable rules so that 

Oct. 12, that I have no inten-j T some confidentiality is main- 

tion of seeking any public! 'tained between the President’ 

office in 1976. So my obser-j .and his advisers. ' ? 

{Vations in response to your ’ ..On the other hand, ; the’ 

question must be taken in' Congress and the public havfel 

that light. . certain rights to have certain'; 

I have been very success-) information, .. . .. X 

ful, for which I m happy and; •; There has been an effort 

proijd, in district, on 13} in the House, and I suspect’ 

occasions. I . ntust differ with} in the Senate as well. There. 

have been some bills intro- 
tpm TC ?' attitudes of the., duced to get one or more 

.^"gressional District, committees to draft some 

;ln Michigan. , prescription or guidelines: 

LiL iii n ,i my f° P T 10 -. n 3 m ° d ' : ' N ° action haa been taken but 

wi ^ ' And my °. Wn I think it might be well— it 
« micfhf h 0 as conserva |! v e, : - would be a lot easier for 

fn t^f rL^H e i^ een J mpl,Cd ' Presidents,, for members of 

a my "? the Congress, and particu- 

seif a moderate certainly on 1 > V j 

i domestic affairs, conservative., l pfi y J?f p HpiTrfp^ h, > twA 

on fiscal Affairs,' but a very!' defmiUve guidelmes, but we 

dyed-in-the-wool internation? c nT fh; n u „„„ «... J 

•alist in foreign policy. .' io^ake^ ^ch^nsten^ SSS 

Now I think those moder-[ to tane eacn instance case 

ate views, being an interna-! ' - rti.Ai iT’i n "t bo 

tionalist in foreign policy, a! ,what s actually in the best 

conservative in fiscal affairs! chnoM 1 thi* 1 Prpiidpnt 
and a moderate in general) 

domestic matters, if I had? dyer backwards to cooper-, 

ever had my name submitted,; •***' ” la !' e .. aval,a ?? e 
I might have done at least'' Iu S °’»u e 

fairly well. I wouldn’t fore-| 

cast any victory, however. 1 Mf it s In the bdSt interests of 
O. You didn’t address your- 
self to the last part of the] 

•"‘lestfon. A. oh ihp insf mips.! documents, then I thmk 


:flocilments involving nation-’ 
'a| [Security, where perhaps 1 
(the-; Congress should show: 
,sorpe reservation. I wi$h I, 

, .could give you a black or 
white answer, but- the his-; 
-cory of this country doesn’t; 
t give, us any precedents of* 
,ti)at kind and I repeat l 
[ think it depends on the indi- 
vidual circumstances; > 

^ SENATOR ROBERT V C. 
'BYRD: Now Mr.. Ford, do' 
ryoit feel that executive priv4 
lllege'should be, invoked Vf ft 
;chief executive!, any chief exi 
•etjutlye,, 6ven : though serious' 
’allegations of , trimln'al .con-) 
'duct may have been' madW 
“with respect— to the Presi? 
rdeirtial office itself? 1 ’ 

! ■; A, ft Seenas tff me in this 1 
(“situation the judgment .would? 
/have to be what’s in 1 ’ the! 
'best Interest of the country.; 
;,'We certainly don’t Sv,ant any! 
jperson. who is a criminal ter 
;,|o free because of the .{re-, 
f fusaLof any document to be 
/made, available to the proper 
’authorities. •’ - •* 

J' Q. : Caif ,you - conceive of 
•-any justification for anjj» 
^President to invoke the dot-* 
"trine of executive privilege! 
.to prevent the surrender ofl 
any documents, Presidential) 

; papers, etc., that do not deal! 

’ with foreign relations or na- 
[ tional security, but which 1 
*may have deep bearing upon 1 
’the possible commission of 
I Serious felonies and which! 

‘ have been - requested by a 
(court through an order? i r; 

, . A. When the question is: 
tasked as I understand it, i! 
j think there should be coop- : 
eration by the chief execu- 
tive. 

’■ Q. In other words, in youf 
(judgment the doctrine of ex- 
ecutive privilege could n6t 
legitimately by invoked un- 
;der those circumstances? ) 

?j A. Where you! have aliega-i 
1 tions— serious allegations — of 
(Criminality, where those doc*? 
luments have , a material im- 
pact on the guilt or inno* 
[cence of , an' individual, it 
; seems to hie that judgment^ 
j bearing in mind the best in- 
•terest of the country, would, 

?be that they should be made. 

• available. ^ .• 

/ Concealment of Information ! 
f Q- Is it your opinion that 
^concealment of information 
which may go to the commis- 
sion of crimes is justified un- 
der any circumstances when 
invoked by a President? 
t; A. I can’t at this point fore^ 

1 WASHINGTON POST ! 
j, 2 Nove mber 1973 ^ f 

[Note the Russians * f 

r Have a Word, for It t 

! < MOSCOW, Nov. 1 (UPI) 'f 
t — The Soviet press coined / 

-a new Russian word today 1 


?on S ttsorS h ’ ^ ,aSt qUeS ‘ ! 

ii .e.’.Do YOlPthihfe We ought] And . there;, , are. certain ^ 


j- "impichmient” — and 
E told its readers for the;- 
first time that it could ,v 
happen to President 
'Nixon. 

Diplomatic observ- 
ers saw the reference to 
^possible impeachment, In 
-the weekly New Times, as ; 
one more sign of Soviet :'i 
displeasure with Mr. / 


■ see any. But that’s a prettjT' 
V rbroad statement. But at the 

-moment I c; t foresee any., 
| Q, Would not the conceal - 1 
•ment of ,*such Information; 

| .constitute! an obstruction of i 

i justice? . ' . . •: 

l - A. As I would understand} 
ithe question and the deter? J 
mination. You have to make’^ 
■ftn .honest determination as’} 
[to what is actually obstruct- 4 
’ing justice. And that’s not al- j 
Sways a clear-cut question or } 
(ft set of. facts. But in the ( 
/normal context I would say." 
! ; yes. . - ; ; 

jf Q. You would say yes, that 
(concealment of information 
’which may bear upon the 
.commission of crimes would 
■ f constitute an obstruction of i 
.justice? A. Yes, I think under 
•my interpretation. V ; 

. . Q. Can you conceive of any ? 

. justification, Mr. Ford, for ■ 
•anyone, including a President ’ 
.of the United States, to dis-' 

■' obey a final court order? 
f : A. I would strongly say-* 

• that any person, ‘ including} 
’the President, where a deter- j 
’mination has been made byl 
■the highlit court of the land,'! 
•ought to obey the court order; > 
r Q. Would y^Mtv^ord, if'j 
ithe high mantle of Prcsiden-i 
;tial authority were bestowed:; 
upon you, invoke executive'; 
•privilege to prevent the courts f 
;from seeing documents Judl-fW 
tcially ordered to be turned:; 
toVer to the courts? . . -y 

t . : The Proper Thing < 

f; A. Well I -publicly ; stated, 
.'several weeks or months ago. 
/that certain documents that, 
(have been widely publicized) 
ishould be turned over to the? 
-courts or to a court as wel|. 

; as to a committee of the; 

I? United States Senate. I said: 
,-that would have been the; 
•proper, thing politically to do.. 
jl have qualified it by saying, 
,that in my opinion there 
; ,were serious legal and con? 
.Stitutional questions involved.! 

^ But if I had to weigh, those 
(two, the political public im-; 
( pact on the one hand and the 

, legal or constitutional issues- 
;.on the other I think my judg-- 
Mnent would be to make them), 
^available and therefore I was 
(pleased that the President. has' 
made available those tapes tp 
the District Court here in the 
District of Columbia. That’s’ 

;'the way I felt.' on the basis: 
of the facts, it should have 
• been handled. 

; Q. You think they should : 
have been turned over? A'. 1 : 
.Right. That ig correct, yes 9 livj 


pflxon, whlfch erupted lastl 
fweek when the President? 
alerted U.S. troops. j 
J: The New Times recalled I 
|the firing of Watergate) 
; special prosecutor Archi-; 
bald Cox and the resigna- ! 
tion. of Attorney Generali 
Elliott Richardson and) 
Mid that Democrats in] 
(Congress were considering ! ' 
the possibility of "im- <' 
jpichmient,’’ a word not] 
In any standard Russian; - 
^dictionary. 

> The article avoided any’ 
direct criticism of the 1 
.(President. , js 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
13 November 1973 


Text of President Nixon’s Statement on 


Spe^Ul tjj The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 12-~ 
Following 1 , is the text of 
President ‘Nixon’s statement 
issued by! the White House 
today on] the status of the 
evidence in the Watergate' 
case: 

As a consequence of the 
public disclosure, two weeks 
ago, that' two conversations 
of the President were not re- 
corded on the White House 
recording system, doubts 
have arisen, about just what 
happened to these conversa- 
tions and why they were not 
recorded. The. purpose of 
this statement is to help dis- 
> pel those doubts and to spell 
i out certain steps I will take 
to offer information to the 
court that will help deter- 
mine the substance of all 
nine ' conversations sub- 
i poenaed by the court 

First there are no missing 
tapes. There a£e two conver- 
sations requested by the 
i courts which were not re- 
corded. The first is a fouf- 
minute conversation with the 
former Attorney General, 
John Mitchell, on June 20,- 

1972. The second is a meet-' 
ing of 55 minutes with John 
Dean, late in the evening of 
Sunday, April 15, 1973. 

There is no question id, 
my mind but that the open 
court hearing, now being, 
conducted, will demonstrate 
to the court’s satisfaction the ■ 
truth of our statements that, 
these two conversations were 
never recorded. In fact there 
is no affirmative evidence to. 
the contrary. I believe that 
when the court concludes its 
evaluation of the testimony 
and documentary evidence, 
public doubt on this issue 
will be completely and satis- •; 
factorily removed. 

In the meantime, I believe . 
it important to make a state-/ 
ment about this proceeding 
so that misconceptions abodt 
this matter do not persist 
amply because Certain basic 
facts are not presented to 
the American public. ; 

Prosecutor and Court 

First, the Senate select, 
committee did not subpoena* 
the substance of the two un- 
recorded conversations. That 
material was requested only 
by . the special prosecutor, 
and the court, who believed 
the substance of nine Presi- 
dential conversations was 
necessary for completion of 
the Watergate investigation. 

We are complying fully 
with the Federal court deci- 
sion. In seven of nine in- 
stances, the actual recording 
Of the conversation is being 
■submitted; this includes" 5 
'conversations in which John 
Dedn participated — Septem- 
ber 15, 1972, March 13, 

1973, two on March 21, 1973, 
one on March. 22, 1973. For; 
all nine .‘conversations cov- ; 
ered by the subpoena, such 

.contemporaneous notes and 


*'• memoranda as were made of 
. the conversations are being 
. provided in accordance witlv 
' the court order. . 

Before discussing these 
matters, the issue of when 
and why the recorded coii- 
versations were listened to 
by me, and by others on my 
behalf, should be placed in 
chronological perspective. 

I On June 4, 1973, I listened 
to the tape recordings of a 
-number of conversations I 
had with John Dean in order 
to refresh my memory of 
those discussions. All ofthe 
conversations to which I 


tion had not been recorded. 

' A Search Was Ordered 

I proceeded with a review 
of the eight recorded convey 
sations and subsequently 
ordered a further search. for 
recordings of the two con- 
versations in question and 
an investigation into the 
circumstances which caused 
the conversations not to be . 
, recorded. The search and in- 
vestigation were not finally 
completed until Oct. 27. 

One of the conversations 
for which no recording could 
be found was a four-minute 


' ■ t r--- ■ v 'v t 

Status of Evideno 
in Watergate Cast 


place _ prior to March 21, ' , ' 


•1973. My purpose in review- 
ing the recordings of my 
conversations with Mr. Dean 
,was to confirm my recollec- 
tion that he had not reported 
certain facts to me prior to 
March 21, 1973. In late April, 
1973, I asked H. R. Halde- 
,man to listen and report on 
the conversation of March 
,21, 1973, in which he had 
been present for; a substantial 
portion of time. My primary 
purpose in having Mr. Halde- 
.man listen to this tape Was 
to confirm my recollection 
..that March 21, 1973, was the 
‘date on which John Dean 
had first reported certain 
facts to me. 

' The Precise Truth 

’ There had been rumors and 
reports to the contrary — one 
of them suggesting that John 
[Dean and I had met 30 or 40 
‘times to discuss Watergate— »„ 
and I wanted to refresh my 
.recollection as to what was 
the precise and entire truth. 

On September 29, 1973, I 
began a review of the tape 
recordings subpoenaed by the 
special prosecutor for the 
grand jury and toy the Senate 
select committee. The reason 
.was it had been my deliberate 
intention to litigate the mat- 
ter up to the Supreme Court, 
if necessary, to protect the 
right of confidentiality and 
•the related principle of sepa- 
ration of powers. By late 
September, however, I had 
come, to the conclusion that 
the national interest would 
be better served by a' reason- • 
able compromise. 

Thus, in late September, I 
began to consider various 
approaches which led to what 
has come to be known as the 
“Stennis Compromise” . . . 
turning over to both the 
Senate committed and the 
.court the full substance of 
the relevant recorded conver- 
sations, leaving the verifica- 
tion of the precision and ac- 
curacy of that substance to 
.Senate, Stennis. That com- 
promise offer, accepted by 
the Senate committee chair- 
man and vice chairman, 
proved unacceptable to the 
special prosecutor. 

It was during this process 
that I first became aware of 
the possibility that two of 
the 10 conversations in ques- 


June 20, 1972. The only tele-, 
phone calls which were re- 
corded in the residence of 
the White House were those 
made in the Lincoln Sitting 
Room which I use as an of- 
fice. Telephone conversations 
in the family quarters have 
never been recorded during 
this Administration. The. 
telephone call with John 
Mitchell was one that I'made! 
on the telephone in the fami-J 
ly quarters just before going' 
in to dinner and consequent-- 
ly it was not recorded. ; 

My conversation with John 
Dean on .Sunday evening, 
April 15, 1973, was not re- 
corded because the tape on> 
the recording machine for my 
Executive Office Building 
office was used up and ran 
-out earlier in the day. The 
tape which was on the oper-. 
ating recorder on Sunday, 
April 15, 1973, contains re- 
cordings of the conversations 
in my Executive Office Build- 
ing office on Saturday, April 
14, 1973. It also contains a 
portion of the first conversa-' 
tion I had in that office on, 
Sunday, April 15, 1973, which 
was with Attorney General' 
Kleindienst. During that con- 1 
versation the tape ran out. ' . 

Normally, I see very few 
■people in my Executive Of- 
fice Building office on the 
weekends. However, on the 
weekend of April 14 and 15, 
the activity in my Executive 
Office Building office was; 
unusual and unanticipated... 
Certain reports made to me 
by my staff early' in the 
morning of April 14, 1973, led 
me to have lengthy discus-' 
sions with staff members 
during the day in my office 
in the Executive Office Build- 
ing. In addition, international 
• developments required a 
lengthy meeting with my 
assistant for national secu- 
rity affairs late that morning. 

On Sunday, April 15, 1973, 

I began another series, of 
meetings in my Executive Of-t 
fice Building office at about 
one o’clock, P.M. The first, 
meeting was with Attorney' 
General Kleindienst. There- 
after the meetings continued, 
until late in the evening with 
the exception of a break or 
about two hours for dinner. 

I did not meet with John 
Dean until approximately 


nine o'clock that evening. 
Since the tape on the record- 
er Tor my Executive Office 
Budding office, had run out 
during my afternoon meeting 
with Attorney General Klein- 
.dienst, the Dean meeting was 
, not recorded. ... 

It should be pointed' out 
that the court order calls; foi* 
evidentiary materials such as 
notes and memoranda in ad- 
dition to recordings of speci- 
fied conversations. The court 
order spells out' a detailed 
procedure for turning ■ ma- 
terials dVer for Judge Sirica’s 
•private review. ■ In recent 
days, in an effort to locate 
materials for the court A; 
diligent search has been made 
/for materials that might shetf 
further light on the substance 
tion including the unrecord- 
ed conversations with, John 1 
Mitchell dn June 20, 1972,’ 
;and with John Dean, on the' 

; evening of April 15. f 

Personal Diary File ! : 

■: Since I have been in office/ 

I have maintained a personal 
diary file which consists of 
notes which I have personally 
taken during meetings and of 
record recollections. The die-; 
tation belts and notes' are 
placed in my personal diary* 
file by my secretary. They’ 
are sealed under specific in- 
structions that they may not ; 
be transcribed. 

In the course of searching 
-my personal diary files: I 
have located a dictation belt* 
that. I dictated at 8:30 P.M. 
on June 20, 1972, on which,,; 
among other activities ofthe! 
day, 1 referred to a telephone, 
call with John Mitchell. The' 
portion of the belt relating to 
the conversation with John' 
•Mitchell will be submitted to: 
'.the court. 

We have also located the 
dictation belt of my recollecr ■ 
tions of the conversations ini 
' question for March 21, 1973; 
and the relevant portions of 
these recollections together 
with the actual recordings of, 
the conversations, of course,/ 
will also be submitted to the' 
court in compliance with its 1 
order. ■■ ; 

Over the weekend of Nov." 

4 and 5, 1973, upon checking 9 
by personal diary file for 
, April 15, 1973, to locate in- 
formation to be produced in- 
[accordance with the court’s 
order, I found that my file for 
that day consists of; personal 
notes of the conversation 
held with John Dean the eve- i 
ming of April 15, 1973, but' 
not a dictation belt. My origi- 
nal handwritten notes, made- 
iduring my meeting with John ’ 
Dean on the evening of April 
15, 1973, will be submitted’ 
to the court. 

'! On June IT, ' 1973, the 
special prosecutor requested 
a tape of a conversation I 
had with John Dean on April " 

15, 1973, (which I had prevli 
ously offered to let Assistant 
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Attorney General Peterseti 
hear). . 

• ,As has been pointed out,< 
my personal diary file con- 
sists Of notes of conversa- 
tions and dictation belts of 
recollections, and I believed 
in June that I had dictated 
my recollections of April 15, 
1973, of conversations which 
occurred on that day. The 
response to the special prose- 
cutor made on June 16, 1973, > 
referred to such a dictation, 
belt. At that, time, however,', 

I did not review my file to 
confirm that it contained the 
belt. 

I have made a diligent" 
search for other evidentiary 
materials that might shed 
. light on the substance of my, 
conversation with John Dean' 
on the evening of April 15, 
1973. Other than my contem- 
poraneous notes of that meet- 
ing mentioned above, I have' 
found no such evidence.) 
However, I did meet with 
dohn Dean on Monday, April 
116, 1973, on two occasions.! 

NEW YORK TIMES 

8 November 1973 , 


The first was in the morning! 
m the Oval Office; the sec- 
ond was in the afternoon in : 
the Executive Office Building 
office. This was my final 
meeting with Mr. Dean be-' 
•fore he left the White House, 
staff. Both of these conversa-',- 
tions were recorded oh the; 
(White House recording sys-'i 
tern. I recently reviewed the 
recordings of these conversa-' 
tions. A comparison of my 

notes of the April 15, 1973,' 
meeting and the recording of 
the conversation with Mr.j 
; Dean on the morning of 
April, 1 6, 1973, . shows both 
.conversations covered much! 
the same subject matter.! 
There are references through-' 
•out the conversation on the; 
morning of April 16 to the ; 
conversation held the eve-, 
ning before. ft 

r I shall voluntarily submit- 
to the court, under the pro-i 
cedures applicable to record-; 
mgs; of conversations already 
Covered by the court order,, 
these recordings Of my two 


. versa tidns' with John', 
peah on April April 16, 1973. ? 
' ‘ ! 1 Materials Listed •?’ 
' ta Edition, as stated above* 
and consistent with the court' 
order, the court will be pnM 
;vided with: ' , v \ 

(1) The portion of the dicta-j 

• ■ tion belt, containing my': 
i recollection of the June: 

20, 1972 conversation* 

K with Mr. Mitchell.. 

(2) The portion of the dicta-J 
[ tion belt of my recollec-j 

• the meetings* 

■ with Mr. Dean on March; 

v . 21, 1973. 

(3) Contemporaneous notes; 
i 1 from the April 15, 1973,! 

‘ ' conversation with Mr 
v ' ■■ -Dean'. .■■■ -I 

(4) All other materials c6v- : 
ered by the court order. 

I have also authorized my 1 
counsel to make available to - 
the court certain tape record- / 
mgs not covered by the court" 
order, to assist the court in; 
verifying that the two con-j 
wersations . in. question were; 
not recorded. The additional' 


Upe recordings "to be ptt-T 
.videtl are (a) the full reel of' 
(telephone recordings cover-' 
!'"g„ the Period of June 20, 
ilr 7 ?’ an ^ W "tbe two reels i 
of tape which were on the 
'recorders for my Executive* 
.Office Building office onj 
(jApril 15, 1973. This will per-' 
Jhit the court to check the! 
sequence of the • conversa- 
tions against my daily logs' 
iOf meetings and telephone 
’conversations already pro- 
'Vmed to the court, and thus 1 
{“rtbcr demonstrate that the? 
(Mitchell and Dean conversa-y 
tions in question were not! 
.recorded. . , J 

» I have also agreed that a’ 
group of court-approved in- 1 
dependent experts employing 1 ! 
the ; most advanced techno* J 
logical methods shall exam-! 
ine all tapes in question for,; 
;any evidence - of alterations; 
to. th6 tapes. \ 'it 

, hope 11114 tlies ei 

steps will clear tip this ,as4 

pect of die Watergate matter 
.once and for all. . . ' 


tke Statement by Aiken? 


• ■ Social to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 7—\ 
Following are excerpts from- 
,a statement made in the Sen-, 
ate today by Senator George 
D. Aiken, Republican of Ver- 
mont: . ; 

Ever since last March, 
.when the . series of events, , 
real and imagined, wrapped 
up in the word ’’Watergate” 
began to dominate our public 
life, I have issued no prepared , 
, statements on this subject. ' , 

I have not spoken out be- , 
•cause, in company with mil- «; 
lions of others, I haven’t dis- ' 
covered an easy way of ' 
escaping our present predica* j 
ment. I don’t want to con-.' 
tribute in any way to the- 
destruction of the third Presi- 
dency in a row. 

Poisoning the WeHs ' .’ 

At the same time, the White ! 
House has handled its domes- 
/tic troubles with such relent- . 
less incompetence that those 
of us who would like to help - 
.have been like swimmers ; 
‘.searching for a. way out of 
;.the water only to run into! 

' one smooth and slippery rock 
.after another... , 

V- I am speaking out now be-, 
cause the developing hue and 
cry for the President’s resig- : 
nation suggests to me a 
^veritable epidemic of emo- 
tionalism. It suggests that 
many prominent • Americans, : 
who ought to know better, 
find the task of holding the 
•President accountable as just;! 


\too difficult. • " 

; Those who call for the-’ 
President’s resignation on the ( 
ground that he has lost theif; 
confidence risk poisoning the 
wells of politics for years to 
come. -,»■ 

A 'Ridiculous Position* , j 
: Within less ; than 10 years, 
we have seen one Presidency., 
destroyed by an assassin’s 
bullet; another by a bitter 
and.devisive war. To destroy, 
the third in a row through 1 
the politics' of righteous in- 
dignation cannot possibly re-.; 
store confidence either at 
home or . abroad. 

. The men who wrote our ? 
Constitution were fully aware 1 ’ 
how waves of emotionalism, •; 
if given an easy electoral out-;, 
let, could reduce any politi-’ 
Cal system to anarchy. That’s; 
why in a nation governed by 
its laws they provided that., 
Presidents should;, rule for! 
four years. * 

They laid down that that.;. 

1 period of rule could be inter- 
rupted only after Congress, 
had framed a. charge of high, 
crimes and misdemeanors and 
had -conducted a trial itself 
based on those charges. To- 
,ask the President now to re-, 
sign and thus relieve the Con-,, 
gress of ; its clear Congres-l 
sional duty amounts to a 
declaration of incompetence! 
on the part of the Congress.- 
f ‘ If.J. read correctly the sig-5 
nals sent out by the judicial . 
branch of government, , they 
a re also s aying that (Congress , 


1 is the place where this crisis? 
must be resolved. i 

-The desperate search for a! 
ispecial prosecutor, with the* 
‘virtues of Caesar’s wife and, 
f the unfettered authority of, 
•her husband; only represents! 
another effort to escape re-1 
sponsibility. 

It makes no sense to me to'i 
ftsk the President to prose-v 
cute himself, yet any special! 
prosecutor in the Justice De-,: 
partment will find himself in J 
•that ridiculous position. 

Nor. does it make sense to'! 
(me for the Congress to askl 
the judicial branch to create 
; a special prosecutor. - . 

I Of course, if the President 
; resigns, we will be relieved of 
our duty. ' But I fail to see: 
'any great act of patriotism in 
such a drama. On the con- J 

• trary, it is the President’s, 

duty to his country not to 
resign.' • >} 

?• The President’s public ex-' 

planations of the Watergate 
mess have been astonishingly 

• inept. But this is not of it- 
self an impeachable offense,'; 
nor does it suggest that the' 

, President be scolded, public?. 

. ly, in the presence of a Con-, 
gressional committee. 

It is the clear duty of the; 
House, .through whatever! 

• procedures it chooses, toi 
frame a charge of impeach? 
ment and to set itself a dead--, 

{line, for the task. If h charge' 
■is framed and voted, thd 
f:Senate’$ clear duty Is to pro-) 
,ceed In a trial with all delib-i 


’ erate speed. " \ 

Since I would be a juror in 
; such, a trial, I intend to say! 
nothing in advance abput! 
'any possible indictment or^ 
! any possible verdict. ' , | 
Righteous Indignation ( 
> Politicians I have known! 
are no greater or less sinners! 
than the average person list-' 
ed in the telephone book. j 
. What bothers me much more! 
are .those who now would! 
have us believe that Presi- 
dent Nixon and his associates, 

■, alone are the ones who cor-; 
f rupted America. - 

If the politics of righteous! 

. indignation succeeds in per*. 

: suading the President to re-i 
sign and relieving the Con-* 
gress of its clear duty, how:! 
long will It be before Ouf! 
politics is corrupted by com-* 
f petitiVe self-righteousness? '! 

) I have spokfen before of 
\ the dangers of moral aggres- 
sion in foreign policy. That' 
danger is clear and present! 
now that the feuding families! 
of the Middle East are at war 
again. f 

Only a fool would preach! 
the politics of righteous in-f 
dignation in the face of this' 
grave tragedy. „• 

M° r al aggression here at 
home is hardly less danger-! 
oils than moral aggression irti 
the Middle East. ? 

■ ' May I now pass on to this 3 
Congress advice which I re-! 
ceived from a fellow Vetvi 
’•monter — "Either impeach 
,hini or get off his back.” 
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I MON SEES PERIL 
;T0 NATION IN CALL 


S&td to ^aution 75 in House 
t Country Will Lose ‘if You 
{■ Cut Legs Off President’ 


' By JAMES M. NAUGHTON 1 

• : Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, -Nov. 14 — 
President Nixon, cautioning 
.against demands, for his resign- 
ation or impeachment reported- 
ly told Republican members of 
Congress today, “If you cut the 
legs off the President, America 
is going to lose.” i • 

In a new round of White 
House meetings intended to 
help to restore his. public ac- 
ceptance — which a new Gallup 
'.'oil reported had leveled off 
ftt 27 per cent . approval ' of 
his official conduct — Mr. Nixon 
was said to have warded that 
United States allies might con- 
sider "leaning toward” the So- 
viet Union if domestic issues 
diminshed the authority of the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Nixon told 75 House Re- 
publicans. this morning that he 
would nut block any attempts 
by Leon Jaworski, the new Wa- 
tergate special prosecutor, to 
go . to court to' obtain White 
House evidence. But he said 
that court action would be un- 
likely, because Mr. Jaworski 
"should have everything,/ and 
wjien he asks for it, he will 
get it.” 

Charges Are Disputed 

Mr. Nixon specifically dis- 
puted charges that his Ad- 
ministration had abandoned 
antitrust action against the 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation and that 
he had raised milk price sup- 
ports in exchange for 1972 
Presidential campaign contribu- 
tions.. , 

■ Moreover, he reportedly 
'.challenged suggestions that his 
estates in. key Biscayne; Fla., 
find San Clemente, Calif., had 
be eh improperly financed, and 
[that he had secretly assembled 
[a $I-million fund. According 
[to Representative Alphonzo 
[Bell of California, the Presi- 
dent said: 

| "If I wanted to make money, 
.1 Would not be in this busi- 
ness. If 1 wanted to cheat, I 
' wouldn’t do it here.” 

; Mr. Nixon, who began a se- 
ries of meetings with members 
jof Congress last Friday, met 
with 75 House Republicans 
[this morning over corned beef 
[jtash, ^ and eggs in the State 


Dining Room. Later today, he 
held a second meeting with 
Republican members of the 
Senate. The sessions are sched- 
uled to continue' tomorrow, 
when , some 50 conservative 
House Democrats will be asked 
[to participate. 

< The White’ House also an- 
noynced that the President; 
would address Ihi National 
Association of- Real Estate 
Boards here tomorrow, and 
Gov. Winfield Dunn, RepublK 
can of Tennessee, said that Mr. 
Nixon would meet privately 
with members of the Republi- 
can Governors Conference next 
Tuesday in Memphis. 

According to Republicans 
who met with Mr. Nixon today 
—some of whom took notes on 
the dialogue — the President 
also made the following points: 

<JThe White House tape re- 
cordings of Mr. N&on’s Water- 
gate Conversations are being 
examined by officials of the 
National Security-' Agency to 
.verify that they have not been 
altered, and the agency’s re- 
port will be submitted to Unit- 
ed States District Judge John J. 
Sirica. 

. <3 Mr. Nixon is confident that 
documents and recordings wifi 
I prove that John W. Dean 3d, 
the former White House legal 
counsel, erred in testifying to 
the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee that the President was 
aware of the Watergate cover- 
up well before March 21. 

“I'm not saying John Dean 
is a liar,” Mr, Nixon was quoted 
as saying, “I’m just saying he’s 
mistaken.” , . 

HThe President is seriously 
considering submitting to . a 
televised interrogation t>y three 
senior network .newsmen and, 
while ruling out even an in- 
formal meeting with the Senate 
Watergate committee because 
of the “predisposition” of some 
of its members . to disbelieve 
him, he may meet soon with 
the Democratic chairman, Sena- 
tor Sam J. Ervin Jr. of North 
Carolina, and the Republican 
vice chairman, Senator Howard 
H. Baker Jr. of Tennessee. \ 
Suggestion Is Rejected 

Mr. Nixon was said to have 
rejected this morning, a sugges- 
tion from one House member 
that he offer an explanation for 
the Watergate-related scandals 
to a joint session of Congress. 

Mr. Bell and Representative 
Marvin L. Eseh of Michigan re- 
ported that the President had 
explained jokingly, “The Demo- 
crats would probably say ‘The 
son of a bitch is lying,' and 
the Republicans would probab- 
ly say, .‘Well, he’s lying, but 
he’s our son of a bitch.’ ’’ 

The earthy, occasionally hu- 
niorotfs and direct manner of 
Mi^ Nixon at his meeting this 
morning was cited by some of 
the House Republicans as an 
indication that the President 
had overcome the worst of the 
Watergate crisis. 

.Representative Albert H. Quie 
of Minnesota said that Mr. 
Nixon’s answers were "satis- 
factory,” and Representative 
Hamilton Fish Jr. of upstate 
New York said that the Hou& 
(members had cheered when Mr. 


President Nixon’s 
Popularity as Measured 
by the Gallup Poll 

Question: Po you approve of 
the way Nixon Is handling hla 
job as President? 

: 70% 


Jan. 12.-15 to 
Nov. 2-5 ~ €0% 


1973 

• * (16 Poll Periods) 
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'Nikon said that he would not 

resign. , . - . 

, “If he’s besieged, he surely 
didn’t look like it,” said Rep- 
resentative John M. Ashbrook 
of Ohio. . # 1 

But Mr. Ashbrook and a num- 

ber of his colleagues said that 
they were still not prepared to 
'hail the President’s decision to 
make a full disclosure of White 
House conduct in The Water- 
gate affair. _ 

"The content of the meeting 
boiled down to ‘Believe us or 
.believe them,’.” Mr. Ashbrook 
said, “Some of us don’t be- 
lieve that’s a good posture to 
go to the public with.” 1 

Conte of Masachusetts summed 
up his attitude this way: 

“The President said he was 
going to make chapter and 
verse public. I’m reserving 
judgment until I find out what 
the chapter and verse are-” 

At least one House Repub- 
lican, John Dellenback of Ore- 
gon, said that he had not been 
dissuaded from seeking a swift 
decision by the House Judici- 
ary Committee on whether 
there were grounds for im- 
peaching Mr. Nixon. ■ He saidi 
that the meeting he attended 
this morning had “heightened" 
his inipression that there was 
a “clear conflict” between the 
charges made against Mr. Nix- 
on and the President’s expla- 
nations. 

Although Mr. Nixon took 
only about a dozen questions 
during the breakfast with 
House members this morning, 
he was said to have gone into 
considerably more detail in hfe 
answers than he did at the 
first such meeting, with Senate 
Republicans, last night. 

Representative Mark Andrews 
of North Dakota asked the 
President why he had waited 

until now to provide a White 
House rebuttal to charges 
against him, and why he had 
not volunteered all his informa- 
tion to Archibald Cox, the Spe- 
cial prosecutor dismissed last 
month at Mr. Nixon’s direction. 

. Mr. Nixon reportedly replied 


: that he had turned over a gooij 
(deal of material to Mr. Cox? 
but that the former special 
prosecutor had appeared in- 
tent on “a fishing expedition” 
into matters beyond his juris- 
diction. 

The President also explained 
his decision last year to raise, 
Federal milk price supports by 
saying that Democrats in Con-, 
gress had “put the gun to my 
head” to do so. He said that 
he -had been warned by Repre- 
sentative Wilbur D. Mills, 
Democrat of Arkansas, ' and 1 
others that Congress wanted 
the support levels increased, 
so he had sought to avoid an 
even larger increase by*taking 
action, himself. 

Mr. Nixon was quoted as 
saying that his action had had 
nothing to do with a pledge by 
milk producers to contribute 
$2-million to his re-electjon 
Campaign. ., 

According to several , ac- 
counts of Mr. Nixon’s morning 
meeting, he said that he had 
been unaware of a pledge by 
officials of I.T.T. to provide up 
to' $400,000 to underwrite the 
fl972 Republican National Con- 
vention when he intervened in; 
a Justice Department antitrust' 
action against the conglomerate; 

He said that he had tele-] 
phoned Richard G. Kleindienst,’ 
then the Deputy" Attorney Gen- 
eral, to complain angrily about 
a Government appeal in the 
I.T.T. case because he had dis- 
cussed with the Cabinet only a 
few days earlier his decision' 
on a general basis not to op- 
pose bigness per se in American 
corporations. ■ ! 

■ Mr. Nixon said that he had 
believed United States busi- 
nesses would suffer if giant 
'competitors in other nations — ■ 
particularly Japan, the Soviet 
Union and nations of Western 
Europe in \ which governments 
subsidized some . industry— 
were given an edge. 

■ He said that former Attorney 

[General John N. Mitchell had 
warned that it might appear 
Improper to block the action 
against I.T.T., so Mr. Nixon had 
relented and permitted the ap- 
peal to be filed. j 

In response to questions' 
about his personal finances, 
Mr. Nixon ' said that his net 
worth' was about $46,000 in 
1960, when he lost his first 
bid for the Presidency, and 
that after he had earned more 
than $300,000 yearly as a law- 
yer in New York, his net worth 
,in 1968 was roughly $800,000. 

Survey on Credibility 
The Gallup Poll reports is 
sued today appeared to certify 
that Mr. Nixon’s credibility had 
fallen - to 27 per cen.t of the 
public. The Gallup organization 
said that, a survey of 1,550 
adults from Nov. 2 to 5 showed 
that 63 per cent disapproved of 
Mr. Nixon’s conduct in office, 
and 10 per cent had no opinion. 
The figures were nearly the 
same as in a survey taken from 
Oct. 19 to 22. 

In the latest opinion sample, 
the Gallup pollsters asked 
voters how strongly they ap- 
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proved or disapproved of M 
! Nixon's performance. The sir 
i vey showed that among the 2 
per cent approving, 15 per cei 
expressed strong approval ax 
12 per cent “mild’’ approval 
I Among the 63 per cent wh 
i took issue with Mr.- Nixon' 

! conduct, . 19 per cent said thi 
their disapproval was “mild 
and 44 per cent characterise 
It as "strong.” • ■ « 

in* A-/ * ’* — -■* - ■ - an i lu j_j • * 

: THE LONDON TIMES "" - 
; 1 NOV 1973 ■ 
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iNixon Haile 
•By Realtors 
On ’73 Gain 


by CIA 

From Peter Strafford 
New York, Oct 31 


' Ct 3 i* u r He was ^frequently inter- 

! . action lias been taken . 

tn New York against an attempt rupted by applause from the 
to censor a forthcoming book sympathetic audience that 

AeencvrriAf tt? 1 ^ u Ilis £ nc<? packed -a ballroom at the 
Agency (CIA). Tlie suit has been Sheraton Park Hotel 
filed by Alfred A. Knopf, the Pa ™ Hot ®t , 

publishers, and claims that the ' A? 16 sp ? ach was the flrst 
censorship constitutes prior of four the President has 
restraint on the freedom of scheduled in the next few 


; By Carroll Kilpatrick 

t- ■ Washington Post Staff Writer r 

: President Nixon told a cheering audience of realtors ’ 
.yesterday that he has “not violated his. trust” and' is! 
proud of many accomplishments at home and abroad < 
this year. 

Some 3,000 members of the National Association: of 
Realtors gave him a standing ovation when he de- 
fended his Watergate role. „ 3Vno WI _ , ■ > 

Hp ' ay " e ’ FIa ”. , t0 Prepare fof 


his three public meetings. , 
The White House said ! 
that the President’s plane,* 
which normally flies at 525 
miles per hour, will reduce, 
speed to 475 miles per hour.' 
This will cut fuel consump-j 

♦ inn from OOfth w.11 _ J 


constitutes prior President has tion from 2.200 gallons per! 

the freedom of scheduled in the next few > hour to 2,000 gallons deputy* 

tf tliA nrhee ' *■» ffaVS in thp tunVo nf •% umnlr 1 . 6 _ ’ \ 


| speech and of the press. ' '■» days in the wake of a week-' 
| Knopf’s lawyers draw a long series of meetings with 
parallel with the case of the all House and Senate Re- 
Fv!fi aR T >r V Papers ’ wh en the publicans and with selected 

Sfe e rL G ^vrSsr P e u d bi^ ssrsssr^ wat - 

tion of the documents, which wwi! h! t a . 

deal with American involvement , j , "f h ad been ex- 


press secretary Gerald L.* 
Warren said. The flight td; 
Key Biscayne takes about 
two hours. it 

Warren said that the fuell 
the President saves by fly-1 
ing slower will be like a "tea-i 


'i-niei lean involvement , , , , : , n‘6 slower will oe BKe a tea-i 

in Vietnam. As in that case, pectea to deal more explic- , spoon out of Lake Michigan ”i 

Knnnf k /tTvina tn ntmrtnm ltlV ill his SDPPrh with . TT-. ® * .1 


in yieujam. s\s in mar case, r , — . “'■'*** 

Knopf is (trying to overturn a “ly in his speech with 
court injunction against publica- charges of scandal, he de- 
iion- • ' 3 voted only about a minute 

The book, which has been to the issue in his half-hour 
given Che title of 7/ie CIA and address and broke no new 
the Cult of Intelligence, was ground 
written by Mr Victor Marchetti,- . . . 

a former employee of the has scheduled a 

agency, and Mr John Marks, a t€lev,sed . question-and-an- 
former official in the State ®' ver session with Associated 
Department. Last March, in a Press managing editors in 
court order, Mr Marchetti was Orlando, Fla., Saturday eve-, 
forbidden to disclose any classi- ning when he will have an 
fied infoimation not in the opportunity to produce evi- 
public domain, and to submit alf dence in his defense The 
information on the CIA to the .exact time has not been an- 
agency before publication. • ; nn .inrprf 
Since then, he has complied „ .J, , _ , 

with that order, and the CIA. * le wl “ speak Sunday m 
has insisted on the removal J^scon, Ga., at observances 

225 sections of the book*. °* 100th anniversary of 

amounting to about 10 per cent the Walter F. George School 
of its contents. It is to this; of Law at Mercer University 
demand by the CIA that Knopf and the 90th birthday of for- ’ 
injecting. ,-mer Rep. Carl M. Vinson, : 

. “By . their act of censorship onetime chairman of the 
according to .the suit filed c. , v. 

yesterday, “ defendants have Arnled Seivices Com- 

substantially impaired and n ' . _ . , '! 

invaded the right of plaintiffs Tuesday, the President 
to publish the book. The CIA meet with Republican-. 
and the Cult of Intelligence, and governors in Memphis,, 
have deprived the public of the Tenn., then return to Wash- 
right to receive vital informs- ington for the remainder of 
tion regarding the conduct of the Thanksgiving week ,< 

th ^ 0V 5 r TA < ;' lt B cr n S ,ein, . In his ^eech, the Presi- 


| president of Random House, of™* a “ C /? ? e 

which Knopf is a subsidiary; .. d trans-Alaska 

commented : “ It was an ™ Pipeline bill even thought 

incredible thing to receive from contains provisions he 
the Government a censored will ask Congress to change 
manuscript with the deleted later. The bill signing is to 
, portions actually cut out of the take place today. ‘ * 

I book with scissors. r.„ Later in the day, Mr ! 

Nixon will fly to Key Bis! j 


However, “if everyone re-'* 
i duces speeds and takes con-1 
servation seriously it won’t ’ 
. go dry,” Warren said. < 

' Because the White House 
. had said the President in- j 
tended to meet Watergate! 
charges “head-on” and be-] 
cause he apparently has con-! 
vinced many congressmen; 
that he is on the offensive,, 
there had been much specu-! 
lation about what the Presi- 
dent would tell the realtors. 

However, it was mainly a - 
f campaign-type -review of the) 
year’s events, with little W 
tention to charges of scan- 
dal, and an emphasis on the 
energy crisis. The President 
repeated his earlier declara : 
tion that he has no intention 
>of resigning. ■ 

; Emphasizing his devotion 
to working for peace, build- 
ing a strong economy and! 
fighting inflation, he said:,"! 
am not going to walk away 
. until I get that job done.” J< 

In his reference to Wateri 
•gate add other campaign 


(abuses, "the ' PresidenT 

> blamed the mistakes on? 

■ overzealous” associates. ,i 
They made “mistakes that - 
■I never approved of, mis-; 
takes that I would never] 
pav e tolerated, but mistakes 
.for which I will have to take? 
.responsibility,” he said. j 
V However, he said that he 1 
would not resign regardless i 
. of what “some of my good-] 
-intentioned friends”— an ap-j 
.parent reference to Republl-1 
can critics — and “honest op*] 
.ponents”— apparently Demo-] 
crats— might say. j 

f a reference to criti-' 
tCisms about his personal fi-j 
nances, Mr. Nixon said, “All* 

’I own id the world is in real! 
'estate.” In 1968, he said he 
jsold what stocks he -owned 
and his New York apart-] 
ment and bought the homes 
he now owns in California? 
and Florida. _ ■ ,j 

j The President emphasized* 
,his reluctance to impose 
^gasoline rationing when he? 
urged “cooperation volun-1 
tarily” in conserving energy.3 
; If “everybody sacrifices a 3 
little ... po one then will! 
have td' suffer at all,” hei 
said. 

f Ticking off what he called j 
“major accomplishments” of 
the year, the President said;: 
jthe Middle East . cease-fire ] 
j'has laid the basis for negoti- 
ations to build a permft- 1 
.nent peace “In this troubl^ 

» spot of the world.” ,-j : 

f He said that Secretary) JSifi 
‘State Henry A. Kissingers 
jvisit this week to Peking 
was more successful thSn 
j earlier ones and “went yerf 
fwell considering the state 'of 
'our relationships.” ' 

On the domestic front 
Mr. Nixon claimed the iow- 
est leveT Of unemploymerti 
•lh peacetime in 18 years. . •; 

The energy shortage, how- 
ever, was serious before the 
(Arab cutoff that followed 
last month’s fighting,, .life 
said, and now it has re a chef! 

"a crisis as a result of the 
‘Mideast.” ’ j ■ 

Even should the cn f dff bfe 
ended, “we have alrt.Jy lost 
■six weeks of oil from thfe 
-Mideast,” he said. '‘ VS 
The nation must find A 
way to make coal a cleafifer 
fuel and It must de regulate 
the price of naural gas in or- 
“der to encourage more pro- 
duction, the President &}• 
-gued. -Lit 

“It doesn’t make any senjsfe 
to keep the gas in the ground 
at a time that people in New 
'England are going around 
.cold,” he said., : . < 
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■ Leibn Jaworskl was sworn 
In as^Vatergate special pros- 
ecutor yesterday, moving 
from <J2 years’ experience in 
tlie board rooms of some of 
the nation’s most, powerful 
corporations into a $33,000-a- 
year job that he described 
as the most Important in his 
life. 

In Texas business and po- 
litics, long friendships and 
the fierce loyalty of ‘‘good 
old boys” are enduring qual- 
ities, so it was not surpris- 
ing that the man Jaworski 
; selected to administer the 
i oath of office was U.S. 
j 'Court of Claims Judge By- 
' ron G. Skelton. 

Jaworskl and Skelton at- 
tended Baylor University in 
the 1920s and grew up to- 
gether in the Texas Demo- 
cratic politics of Lyndon B. 
Johnson and John B. Con- 
nally. 

In a crowded ceremonial 
Courtroom of the Court of 
Claims yesterday, Jaworski 
held a tattered Bible loaned 
, by the judge, and said, "I 
have a feeling .that In the 
| days to come I will- need it 
! more than I’ve ever needed 
a Bible before.” 

Jaworskl vowed to con- • 
duct his investigation inde- 
pendently -of the White • 
House and then left the 
courtroom to meet with the 
investigating staff left over 
by fired Watergate Special 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox. 
He said he planned to meet 
with Cox as soon as it could 
be arranged. 

1 Jaworskl could not be 
reached after the staff meet- 
ing, but James Doyle, 
spokesman for the special 
prosecutor's office, said last 
bight that Jaworski told the 
investigators ‘‘he was not 
precluded from taking any 
action against (he president 
he deems necessary, and 
that he had the right to 
move immediately if lie 
chose” 

; Jaworskl, according to 
Doyle, said lie had no plans 
to make staff changes, and 
asked their help in an 
^awesome and gigantic 
task.”. 



By William Claiborne 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


‘ Legal and business associ- 
ates of Jaworski in Houston, 
Austin and Dallas described 
Jaworski in telephone inter- : 
views as a brilliant and ag- 
gressive trial lawyer who 
lias an intense reverence for 
the rule of law. 

But tiie same associates 
also pictured the new prose- 
cutor as a loyalist of the cor- 
porate establishment whose 
consummate skill is in 
smoothing antagonisms and 
settling controversies out of 
court in an unsensational, 
businesslike manner. 

If there is a conflict be- 
tween Jaworski’s back- 
ground and ills new duties 
of prosecuting any. misdeeds 
of the Nixon administration, 
the associates said, it will be 
a highly personal one, 
based, for the most part, on 
his long association with the 
fraternity of wealthy busi- 
nessmen and powerful poli- 
ticians. 

' For his part, Jaworski 
has taken what he regards 
as the first step in divorcing 
himself from associations 
that could give the appear- 
ance.of conflict. ... .... . 

He has resigned .as head 
of the Houston law firm of 
Fulbright, Crooker and Ja- 
i worski, which with 100 att.or- 
■ neys is the fourth biggest 
law firm in the nation. 

He has also resigned as a' 
director of the Bank of the 
Southwest, an institution 
with assets of more than $1 
billion; Anderson Clayton & 
Co., a food processing firm; 
Gulf Publishing Co. of 
Houston; Houston Intercon- 
tinental National Bank; Vil- 
lage National Bank of Hous- 
ton, and Coastal States Gas 
Co- 
in announcing the resig- 
nations on Thursday, Jawor- 
shi said, “There actually is 
very little chance of conflict 
of interest because of the 
narrow scopo of tho 
(Watergate) matter . , . 

, Nothing involves any of our 
clients or could possibly in- 
volve any of our clients.” 

Coastal States Gas Co., 
however, was a defendant in 
an antitrust suit brought by 


the government just. June, : 
charging that the firm en- 
tered into an agreement 
with Texaco, Inc., that ille- ’ 
gaily restrained the sale of 
. gasoline to independent dis- 
tributors. 

The civil suit filed by the ' 
Antitrust Division of tho 
Justice Department was the 
first federal action against 
an oil company resulting 
from the gasoline supply 
controversy of the energy 
crisis. Still pending, it asks 
that contracts between the 
two firms be set aside. 
'Jaworski was a board 
member of Coastal States 
and he owns 200 shares of 
the firm’s stock, which lie 
said he plans to sell. The 
firm of Fulbright, Crooker 
, and Jaworski is listed as one 
of the defense counsels of ; 
Coastal States. j 

It was learned yesterday 
that Jaworski also was (lie 
trustee of a Houston founda- • 
tion with close ties to the 
business community, and 
that in that, capacity he ap- ■ 
proved in 1958 the use of 
the foundation as a conduit 
for about $700,000 in covert 
Central Intelligence Agency 
contribution's to a New York 
City legal foundation. 

As trustee of the M.D. An- 
derson Foundation, Jawor- 
ski approved a CIA request 
that the money be passed 
along to the American Fund 
for Free Jurists, Inc., appar- 
ently without that organiza- 
tion’s knowledge. 

The president of the An- 
derson Foundation, John H. 
Freeman, a partner in Ja- • 
worski’s law firm, yesterday 
confirmed the link between 
the CIA and the foundation, 
saying that he briefed Ja- 
worski and other trustees on 
, the arrangement in a meet- 
'ing in 1558. 

‘‘This man from the CIA, 
whose credentials wc exam- \ 
ined, said that what we were . 
doing was approved by the 
government. AVhcre the 
money originated from, I ; 
don’t know for sure, but I’ve 
got my idea' that it came 
somewhere from the govern- 
ment,” Freemen said. 


The trustees ofthe Ander- 
son Foundation, which 

owned major blocks of stock 
in the Bank of the South- 
west and Andcr-bn Clayton 
& Co., regarded Die jurists’ 
organization as “a patriotic 
organization, headed by men 
known to us,’” Freeman said. 

The main function of the 
jurists’ organization was to 
raise money for the Interna- . 
tional Commission of Jurists 
of Geneva, a group of 31 le- 
gal scholars from non-Com- 
munist countries. The latter 
group promulgated the be- 
lief “that lawyers and ju- 
rists in the Free World 
should be as independent as 
they could of government 
influence,” Freeman said. 

It was disclosed in 1967 
that the Anderson Founda- 
tion and a number of other 
organizations-i-including the 
National Students Associa- 
tion — received covert CIA 
funds or were used as con- 
ducts to funnel money to 
other groups. 

Freeman said the money 
his organization received 
did not come directly from 
the CIA, but was sent 
through a number of other ■ 
foundations. 

He said Jaworski was in- 
formed of the CIA arrange- 
ment, but added, “I doubt if 
he knew too many of the de- 
tails. The contacts with the 
CIA and the ju.ists were 
with me.” 

Jaworski said last night 
that he remembers contrib- 
utions being funneled 
through the foundation to 
the jurists’ group, but does 
not recall any CIA involve- 
ment. 

He said that he “never 
acted directly or indirectly 
as a conduit for CIA funds 
used for any purposes.” and 
added that lie plans to "re- 
main as a director of tho 
Anderson Foundation, 

“which is a charitable trust 
used to support medical re- 
search at Baylor Universi- 
ty-” 


M fX y ■] mill i m w;i miii e* 
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Lawyers Cast Doubt on Admissibility of the Watergate f 


'■By WARREN WEAVER Jr. 

Special to The New York Time* 

• WASHINGTON, Nov. 11— 
Federal court hearings on the 
[Secret White House tapes have 
raised serious doubt among 
legal authorities that many of 
..the tapes will ever be usable as 
evidence , in Watergate criminal 
trials. 

The fact-finding sessions be- 
ffore Judge John J. Sirica, which 
igo into their third week tomor- 
irow, have failed thus far to 
'establish whether two conver? 
Stations between President Nix- 
bn and aides went inadvertently 
unrecorded, as the White House 
insists, or' were conveniently 
inisiaid, as the Watergate prose- 
cutors have suggested but not 
openly charged. 

What the hearings have es- 
tablished is that the security 
system under which the . tapes 
Were kept, both by the Secret 
Service and the President’s top 
deputies, was so haphazard and 
the custody records so uncer- 
tain that the recordings may 
ihave lost much of their poten- 
jtial evidential value. V 

‘Opportunity tp Edit’ 

“No judge is going to, let one, 
of those tapes go .into evi- 
dence,” one lawyer familiar 
.with the case predicted, "when 

WASHINGTON POST j 
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there has been so much oppor- 
tunity over the past few months; 
' to edit them into very different 
kinds of conversations.” 

If thihs analysis of the legal 
situation proves correct, -the 
principal beneficiaries are likely 
to be former White House ana 
administration officials charged, 
with involvement in the Water- 
gate cover-up and related 
events. / _ ■ 

i" To the extent that the tapes 
ultimately, are found to contain 
incriminating , conversations,! 
prosecutors in the resulting! 
criminal trials may not be able! 
,to introduce them into evidence] 
because sworn testimony be- j 
fore Judge Sirica during the: 
[last two. weeks had last serious;' 
[doubt on their reliability. . * 
j This does not mean, how-, 
lever, that the Watergate grand’, 
‘jury cannot base crimihal in-] 
dictments on information in the! 
.tapes. The jury, guided by the 
special Watergate prosecution, 
force, can issue formal accusa- 
tions that rely on evidence too 
[sketchy to meet the formal ad- 
Jriissibility requirements of a 
trial. • \ , 

1 White House Action, 

[ Under an order originally is- 
sued by Judge Sirica and af-, 
firmed with some modifications' 
by the United States Court of 
Appeals, the White House wast 


required to surrender nine of 
the tapes to the judge, who will 
screen them for relevant evi- 
dence and pass it on to the 
grand jury. - , 

When White House lawyers, 
revealed for the first time two, 
weeks ago that they could hot; 
produce two of these conver- 
sations because they had al- 
legedly never been recorded, 
Judge Sirica ordered fact-find- 
ing hearings on the matter. 

Throughout the hearings, the 
judge has maintained that one 
of the court’s major purposes 
wa6 the establishing of a 
‘.’chain of custody” for each of 
the tapes that are legally under 
the court’s jurisdiction, al- 
though they have not yet been 
delivered by the White House. 

£ On the basis of testimony so 
far, that chain is going, to be 
.difficult to forge. For example, 
iH. R. Haldeman, the former 
White House chief of staff, tes- 
tified last week that he had 
Withdrawn some tapes from the 
Executive Office Building- valut 
[last July 10 and more the fol- 
lowing day. ' . . . , 

All these tapes were left in 
a briefcase in the study "closet 
of Mr. Haldeman’s formerf 
Georgetown home for one or, 
two nights, otherwise un- 
guarded: The house- was empty 
except for Mr. Haldeman be*' 
cause the family to which he, 
had rented it- after his resigna-j 


! i;tion from the Nixon staff was 1 ** 
out of town. i 

During this same period. ‘ 
; when the Secret Service ha,tf * 
custody of the recordings, they! % 
were kept in combination-se- ' 
cured filing cabinets in a, secret; 
locked room in the Executive' 
Office Building, with an auto-’ ; 
matic alarm system and a rec-l ’ 
ord of who withdrew them and* 
when.\ 

But that record indicated only \ 
that the two sets of tapes, went 
to Stephen V. Bull, a presiden- 
tial . assistant, and made ; no, 
mention of Mr. Haldeman, ob- 1 
vjously leaving open the possi- 
bility that an unknown number 1 
of othervpersons had access to' 
.them, - _ .j 

The Secret Service log shows' 
that three tapes withdrawn oh* 
July 10 were returned on July' 

12, but the notes on which that! 
[log was based show no returrtl 
date at all. The notes, intro*! 
duced in evidence at the hea'*4 
ing, consist pf v/riting on scraps! 

,of appear, including one -that: 
appears to have been part of a 
brown paper lunch-bag. I 
) Mt Haldeman testified that' 
he. returned on April 27 art-. 
other batch of 22 tapes he had! 
withdrawn the day before. But; 
the Secret Service log shows! 
that the recordings did not go 
back into the vault urttiT May 
22, and' there is no evidence 
Where they were in the interim.; 


laworski Makes 1st Argument 


National Security Claim Hit 


United Pr®sa International 

Leon A. Jaworski, in his 
first major legal argument 
'since taking office as Water- 
gate special prosecutor, said, 
yesterday that “not even 
the highest office In the’ 
land” has the authority to 
-break the law in the name 
of national security. 

“In the recent past, na- 
tional security has become , 
,a kind of talisman, invoked 
by officials at widely dis- 
parate levels of government 
service to justify a wide , 
range of apparently illegal , 
activities,” Jaworski said. 

His views were contained 
In a lengthy brief filed at 
U.S. District Court opposing 
a motion by Egil Krogh Jr. - 
for dismissal of a two-count 
Indictment on charges of 
lying to the Watergate 
grand jury. 

Krogh, former co-directof 
of tho White House “plumb- 
ers’ unit, had argued in 
seeking dismissal of the 
charges that he was not 
r. completely truthful in his 
(testimony because proper! 
-answers would have dis- 
closed information that had. 


been classified by President.' 
Nixon himself. 

“Most frequently the I 
claim has been made that 
the national security justl--' 
'fies warrantless wiretapping 
of domestic subversives, a 
claim that thp Supreme 
Court has decisively re- 
jected,” Jaworski said. t 

“Recently, however, the’ 
debate over what may be; 
done in the name of ‘na~ 
tional security’ has taken a 
more ambitious turn. It has 
been advanced by low-level 


al security gives these claims} 
of legalized burglary and 
perjury a deceptively com- 
pelling ring, ultimately they’ 
rest on a wholesale rejection ! 
of the rule of law and es- 
pouse a doctrine that gov- 
ernment officials may ignore! 
the requirements of positive, 
[criminal statutes wheii they 
feel the circumstances dic : . 
■tate ... . , 

*. “No government office, 

; not even the highest office 
[in the land, carries with it, 
[the right to ignore the law’s, 


personnel to justify an il-, [tommand, any more than, 
legal break-in for the install the orders of a superior can, 
lation of microphones in the; be used by government offi: 
[offices of the Democratic,' ; ? ers . illegal be- 

; National Committee.” [havior. ’ 

)' And, he said, former key, suggested that in 

iNixon aide John D. Ehrlich-; Kr °gh’s case, “political and 
'man-advanced the claim in. personal self-preservation, 
iSenate testimony as a “legal rather than the national se- 
lumbrella” for, the burglary, curity. may have motivated 
[of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychla-j his perjury.” 
itrist’s office. [ Oral arguments on Krogh’s 

! “Now it seems that defend- • ^motions were scheduled for 


[ant [Kroghj will claim that, this; afternoon before Judge 
[national security justifies, -Geriiard A. Gesell. The case 
.lying' under oath in a judi-; Ts expected to go to trial late 
'dial proceeding,” Jaworski' this month. 

;said. Krogh was indicted Oct. 

- 1 . “While the claim of nation-.; 


11 on two counts of making’ 
false declarations to the 
grand jury-charges similar 
to perjury — for saying he 
knew nothing of travels 
•made by E. Howard Hunt Jr. 
and G. Gordon Liddy'to Cal- 
ifornia. 

: Both Hunt and Liddy were 
.members of the “plumbers” 
[operation and planned the 
break-in at the Los An- 
geles office of Ellsberg’s 
[psychiatrist on the Labor 
[Day weekend of 1971. They 
►were subsequently convicted 
[in the Watergate bugging. 

Krogh’s sworn testimony 
rwas taken privately by pros- 
ecutors Aug. 28, 1972, and 
:fead to the grand jury two 
[weeks later. Last May 4, af- 
iler the doctor’s office bur- 
glary had been revealed at 
jEllsberg’s trial, Krogh sub- 
jmitted an affidavit to a fed- 
eral court in Los Angeles 
[detailing his knowledge of 
^Hunt's and Liddy’s travels. • 
c; Jaworski, who was sworn 
3.n last week to succeeds 
;The fired Archibald Cox, 
iaid Krogh had no le- 
^gal excuse for lying initi- 
aally. . 
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6 Get Watergate Terms; 


By LESLEY OELSNER 

Special to TIM New York Times 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 


planation in imposing his pcnal-i 


E. Howard Hunt Jr., the former tie ® ° n the other defendants. 


spy who was hired by the 


But if the judge was low-! 
keyed and unemotional, many' 


I White House to carry out clan- 0 f others in his crowded 
jdestine .operations, was sen- courtroom were not. 
tenced today to two and a half The proceeding started off 
to eight years in prison and with a long plea for mercy by 
fined $10,000 for his role in Daniel F. Schultz, lawyer for 
planning the Watergate th . e 7°“ r Floridians. He spoke 
£ . . .of each of his clients m turn, 

DreaK-m. describing Sturgis, for instance,: 

The five men who earned ^ “that type of man represent-] 
out the plan— only to be caught ing the person who has his- 
and arrested on the spot — were torically made- this country 
sentenced by Federal Judge good.” , 


John J. Sirica to lesser terms. V G ,? nzales i h ® toId . the court - 

■ James W. McCord Jr., the „„„„„„ „ ’ 

, . , pleasant persons one couid 

[former security coordinator for meet. Martinez, the lawyer 
the Republican National Com-i said, is the "victim \of a cruel 
mittee and the Committee for; fraud.” And Barkeif, he con- 
the Re-election of the President,! tjnued, has been turned by the 

was sentenced to a one-to-five- ; Watergate conspiracy from a 
was sentenced to a one to rive- man ivho risked his ufe for his 

'year term. country to “the pathetic bum- 

, Frank A. Sturgis, Eugenio bling burglar.” 

R. Martinez and Virgilio R. ' Mr. Schultz repeated his con- 

Gonzalez received terms of one tention that the four believed 

to four years they were involved in a legiti- 

, •*j**2“*|; SW! 35£ 


businessman who hired the 
three others, got 18 months to 
six years. 

• Sturgis, Martinez and Gon- 
zalez, having already spent 


saying that his clients were 
"men convicted of a crime who 
are. not criminals.” Then, not-j 
ing that the four had already 

been in jail for nearly a year, 


nearly a year in jail pending] Ihe made the plea that set the. 


the outcome of the case, will 
be eligible for parole before 
Christmas. 

The six men were, with G. 
Gordon Liddy, the original Wa- 
tergate defendants, the first to 
be accused in the crime that 
shocked the country and jolted 
the Government 

They could each have been 
Imprisoned for decades. Liddy, 
in fact, has already been sen- 
tenced to a maximum of 20 
years, in part because of his 
refusal to cooperate with the 
prosecution. Hunt could have 
got 50 years, by Judge Sirica’s 
count and the others, between 
60 and 65. 

But they were also under- 
lings, in the Watergate break-in 
itself and even more so In the 
cover-up that followed. And so, 
with a minimum of emotion 
and fuss, Judge Sirica sen- 
tenced them accordingly. 

"I’ve given you the lowest 
minimum I thought is justified 
under the circumstances of this 
case,” he said simply, after an- 
•. nouncing the sentence of one- 
, to-four years he was imposing 
on Martinez, Sturgis and Gon- 
zales. 

' Judge Sirica — who has been 
dubbed "Maximum John” by 
some local lawyers, as a result 
■ of what they consider his tough 
sentencing policy — did not 
even give that much of an ex-1 
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!tune for the rest of’ the pro^ 
ceedings: 

“How much more punish- 
ment do you mete out to the 
soldiers when the architects of 
the plan, the generals, haven’t’ 
spent a day m jail and may 
never do so?” , 

"How much . longer,” he 
asked, "is this Government. — 
whether the special, prosecutor , 
or this court — going to vent 
its 1 anger and its frustrations 
against these four little men 
from Miami?” 

Pleas by the Defendants > 

Martinez followed his lawyer 
to the podium with his oWn 
statement, telling Judge Sirica,, 
in his heavily accented voice, 
that he was "confused,” unsure 
of what was going on, unsure 
what had happened to him. 

Next came Barker, who said 
he had recruited the three men, 
who had long been involved in 
activities against Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro, for patriotic rather 
than criminal reasons. 

And then came the prosecu- 
tion. The four men, according 
to Philip Locovara, of the 
special Watergate prosecution 
force, had acted out of "mis-, 
guided loyalty.” And, he said,: 
“their position in this enter- 
prise was at the bottom of this' 
totem pole.” 

i McCord also spoke for him-' 
self. \ 

, "My participation in Water- 
gate was in error and wrong,” 
he said. “I offer no excuse.” 

He joined the enterprise, he 
said, because “I believed then 
as I believe now” that the 
President authorized it. 

[ Hunt let his .lawyer, Sidney] 


, Sachs, speak fdr him. A3 Mf. 
Sachs told it. Hunt, like tjie 
others, committed his offensies 
for “patriotic reasons.” | j 
Hunt and the four FloridiarSsj 
all pleaded guilty to the charge! 
against them— charges ranging 
from burglary to conspiracy! 
McCord, like Liddy, went to 
trial and was convicted on Jan. 
30. 

Letter Brings Change 
For months after their arrest 
the defendants kept silent, re- 
fusing to tell the story behind 
the break-in. But on March 23, 
the situation changed. 

On that day Judge Sirica 
read to those in his courtroom 
here a letter he had just de- 
ceived from McCord in which 
McCord said that "others” had 
escaped capture and that wit- 
nesses had perjured themselves 
at his and Liddy’s trial. 

Judge Sirica nitenced Liddy 
that day, too, to a term of 
from six years and eight 
months to 20 years. He sen- 
tenced the five who had plead- 
ed guilty to very long "pro- 
visional” terms, telling them 
that he would take into ac- 
count, at- the final sentencing 
day, any cooperation they gave 
to the authorities investigating 
the Watergate affair. 

‘‘I am making no promise of 
leniency,” he said then, "but 
the sentence I will imposevWill 
depend primarily on whether or 
not you cooperate” with the 
Senate Watergate committee. ' 
He also recommended coopera- 1 
tion with the grand jury. ■ ; 

The sentences announced to- 1 
day indicated he was satisfied j 
; with their cooperation. '• 


To Serve at Least 1 to 2V2 Years 


j.. By Timothy S. Robinson 
i Washington Post Staff Writer 

f Federal Judge John J. Sir-; 
I ica sentenced six of the orig- 
inal Watergate burglary de-i 
i fendants yesterday to prison 
terms ranging from a mini- 
j mum of 2Vt years for former, 
i White House aide E. How- 
ard Hunt to a minimum of' 
one year for several others 
including former Nixon! 

campaign security chief. 

^James W. McCord. ' t- 

i. For five of the defend-; 

ants, including Hunt, the : 
; sentences were substantial, 
reductions from earlier 35 - 1 
to-40-year prison terms 1 

’’provisionally” imposed on 
them by Judge Sirica until 
they cooperated with the on- , 
going Watergate investiga- 
tions. 1 

Several of them told Sir-' 
ica yesterday, however, that 
despite their cooperation 
they still do not believe the 
whole truth about the ,Wa- ’ 


' tergate affair has yet come 
out. 

“ Yesterday’s sentencing 
was the first for McCord 
who originally aided in ex- 
panding the Watergate in- 
vestigation with a letter to 
Judge Sirica last March, in 
s which. McCord declared that 
witnesses at the Watergate 
trial in January had per- 
jured themselves. 

The final sentences given 
the six men by Sirica yester- 5 
jday also were considerably 
lighter than the final sen-! 
tence he imposed in March 
on the seventh original 
Watergate defendant, for- 1 ’ 
mer White House aide G., 
Gordon Liddy. .1 

Liddy, who was stead-, 
fastly refused to cooperate 
with any Watergate invest!-; 
gation, must serve a term of] 
at least six years and eight 
months in prison. He also 
was fined $40,000. He is cur- 
rently serving a contempt Of 
court teppi that coinsides: 
with the life of the first; 


Watergae grand jury. f 
The sentences imposed^ 
yesterday by Sirica were: 1 
• Virgilio Gonzalez, Euge- 
nio Martinez and Frank 
j Sturgis, , three Miami resi- 
1 dents who were found inside 
the Democrats’ Watergate 
headquarters at 2 a.m. on? 
June 17,' 1972, received. 1 

matching terms of one year: 
to four years in jail. 1 
Judge Sirica made it clear; 
to the three men that they 
would be eligible for parole 
in about one month. But he] 
pointed out that he would 
not be able to influence the 
parole board’s decision. ; 

® Bernard L. Barker, a 
Miami resident who re- 
cruited the three others for 
the surreptitious entry into 
the Watergate and who alsd 
had pleaded guilty to seven 
counts, will serve a term of 
18 months to six years. . *: 

, Barker . has also Served 
about 11 months in jail, so 
he would toe ellgibile for: 
parole next summer. J 
L • McCord, who also was 
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found Inside the Democra- 
tic headguarters at the,' 
Watergate; was sentenced? 
: to serve a term of from one 
.year to five years in prison.; 

McCord, the only defen- 
dant who was free on bond* 
pending * sentencing, was 
given another 15 days of! 

; ifrecdom to get his affairs! 
j ,ift order before going to; 

| f^risfon. However, in that. 
j;time he could take legal! 
-steps that, if approved by 
[the judge, would allow him 
;to remain free pending ap-< 
tpeal. , ' j 

f " Hunt, a former member’ 
of the White House special! 
investigative unit known as’ 
the plumbers who recruited : 
.Barker for the Watergate! 
.mission, was ordered tp! 
iserve a prison term of 3oj 
[months to eight years and( 
fpay a $10,000 fine. j 

\ Hunt, who already has* 
t been in Jail for seven and 5 
ione-half months, will be* 

; eligible for parole in the! 
faU of 1975. * l 

? Sirica’s courtroom on the' 
second floor of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Courthouse was packed; 
-when the jailed defendants- 
-were brought from the cell-" 
-block for their final sentenc-' 
;ing. McCord had waited in; 
;the public corridor, apparJ 
jently unnoticed by about! 
.100 spectators who also were! 

; waiting while the court-* 
[room's doors were opened, i 
? Barker smiled broadly] 
jand waved at his wife andi 
daughter in the front row as} 
:he walked from the cell-; 
block to the defense table.* 
.He and his three Miami] 
friends were the first per-! 
sons called to the front ofj 
;the courtroom by Judge Sir-! 
[ica. 

Their attorney, Daniel! 
{Schultz, made an impas-1 
sioned, 40-minute plea fori 
-mercy for his clients. 1 ! He/ 
.told Sirica, as he has often! 
in past hearings, that his, 
clients were duped by their - 
friend, E. Howard Hunt,! i 
who came cloaked in the* 
robes of a White House aide! j 
speaking of an intelligence) * 
.operation bigger than the; ' 
FBI and the CIA combined. > , 
He described the four Mi-! ' 
;nmians as “unwitting tools* j 
in illegal political espio-j i 
mage” who are “still con-- i 
fused . . . (and who) still; ‘i 
.don’t know whether the : i 
[whole truth will come out.”! it 
Schultz said -his clients* js 
did not take part in the! !•( 
break-in for money but for 4 ( 
patriotic reasons outlined to 1 „ 
them , by Hunt -Prison isi I® 


a- [hot the place for patriotic! 

iej men.” Schultz said. j 

id? : "How long will the gov-! 
le Crnment vent its anger at] 

rt[ ;these four little men from! 

n-: Miami . . . these soldiers . . .-j 

id when architects and gener-j 

is- lals of this plot haven’t! 

>f. -served' a day in jail?”j 

‘s' .Schultz asked. I 

°j j Ma#inez spoke with ai 

it; .heavy Spanish accent when! 
ill the judge asked him if he] 
y [Wished to say anything. “I’m 

n here because I’m a Cuban! 

that’s' why I have been! 

- so useful to this country ihi 

r’ fnfiltrating other countries,”! 

lj Martinez said. 

s,’ /Martinez provoked the! 

lj only laughter of the other-, 

;i wise somber session and; 

>* drew a smile from the judge* 

)] When he said, “I don’t be- : 

[ lieve you have all the facts 
,] Vet. I read the paper and see’ 
where you’re still looking-' 

U for two tapes.” He was re-| 

'* ferring to Sirica’s continu-i 

’i i.ing hearing into White House 
( tapes of the President’s; 
i [claims that two subpoenaed] 
(White House conversations 1 
, about Watergate never ex-! 

* listed. : t 

:■! Martinez spoke bitterly of 
! < his stay in the D.C. jail,; 

i j where he said he was given; 

only one mousetrap to put] 
i ; under his bed each night, a* 
(restriction that allowed 
! [other mice to run through, 

; jhis cell and steal his food, i 
, Barker also spoke briefly 
to the judge, saying, “I can' 
vouch that when I recruited 1 
these three men (the other, 
Miami defendants) I did not 
recruit them for any crimi- 
nal purpose.” 

} Both McCord and Bernard; 
jFensterwald Jr., his attor-'; 
ney,, spoke before McCord’s' 
Sentencing. Fensterwa Id] 
[Said what McCord did was! 
in a “gray area of strict le-1 
gality and illegality.” . | 
McCord also said he did! 
;not believe the whole truth : 
•about Watergate has come* 
jout, and added he participate 
|ied in the breaking “because] 

I believed the President 1 
authorized it and set it in 
(motion-” » 

j . Sidney Sadis, the attorney 
[for Hunt,, spoke of Hunt’s 
.ill health and the death of 
-Hunt’s Wife in a plane crash 
; many months ago. Sachs at 
;so pointed to Hunt’s past 
; service to the country in the 

- “If this is a crime, it Is 
,a- crime of patriotism,’ Sachs 
j said. Hunt did not speak, r 
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Justified Leniency / V 1 

flx ' ng the fin »l sentences for the Watergate ! 
ifTSS DWrlct *,d se J„h„ J. Sirica *has 
, b r ak ' in int0 ihe Democratic campaign ' 
Snd oTf 8 tS pr ° Per pers P ective against a back-, 
!* h “" d more serious crimes committed at higher' 

consul tant^and C FZ™* ^ ? 8 f °™ er White House 1 

“KaS xsr rjte ? 

ants Js n h n k g eIv e to bUrgIaiy ' N °" e ° f the five other defend- ? 

1 erve more than on e year, and three! 

°f them may soon be eligible for parole. ■> 

L The Government’s recommendation for leniencv seemed I 
eminently justified. James W. McCord was "he Js^ 

£ these involved in the Watergate scandals coop” rate / 
; w«th the investigation; the four Cuban exiles’ concert 
of patriotio loyalties had made the ” con ce pt^, 

gweJ " y ^ ^ters at; higher Jhetons $ 

na “ 8e SinCa : T answer to the defendants' origi-' 
rrL ^ ,mposed harsh sentences, he was widely! 
i criticized for using the threat of long incarceration as a 
,means of extracting testimony. Subsequent deveion ? 

’ ,nt rhe events, reduci of & 

22“ “J. 1 the *“*«• *»««< to prevent low-level j 

&££ guided feeling, of loyalty to 

thl° t h S T S thC Pr ° Cess of justice jt must b e recalled? 
the nr 6 < J? rn r ient prosecutors had maintained during; 

reached'no SS tha i th6 P0, ' tiCa ' CSpi ° nage in case ' 
reached no higher than the defendants/ Nine months 

h^amtL s’ s f ntehcing - the Prosecution described’ 5 

Do^’ oT the r antS as “ at the bottom o f the ■ totem j 
poJe of the conspiracy. At the very least, Judge Sirica’s * 
skepticism has saved the prosecutors from being party i 
however unwittingly, to a cover-up that woufd hS 
made the Watergate hirelings the scapegoats of a I 

SeZn . ' • .tb- view and com- ; 


[Sunday, Nov. 11, 1973 THE WASHINGTON POST ^ 

\ Robert A. Ortman, 
Retired CIA Officer 


Robert A. Ortman, 58, a re- 
tired operations officer with 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency, died yesterday at 
/ Montgomery General Hospital 
after a stroke. He lived at 
19000 Coltfield Ct., Gaithers- 
burg. 

Mr. Ortman was bom in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., and 
graduated from Occidental 


College in Los Angeles. Dur- 
ing World War II he served 
as a lieutenant in the Navy. * 

He joined the CIA in, 1951 
and retired this years, after,, 
service both in Washington’ 
and overseas. i 

Survivors include his wife,' 
Judith W., and two, children, 
John B. and Susan, of the 
home. 
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: A Final Repprt 


. Along with the confusion over the Presidential tapes 
last week came some clarification on another aspect of 
the Watergate imbroglio. The House Armed Services 

Committee Special Subcommittee on Intelligence 

1 composed of four Democrats and three Republicans — 
probing into the CIA’s role In Watergate and the Ellsberg 
case, concluded unanimously that, however reluctantly, 
'the Agency had allowed itself to be used for “improper 
purposes’’ for which there was "no support in law or 
reason.” Following are excerpts from its report: 


i( M y on in Ihis employment, as a consultant, Mr. 
lE. Howard] Hunt [ex-CIA officer] requested through 
Mr. [Charles] Colson [former White House Counsel] that 
arrangements be made for certain alias and disguise 
gear in connection with an interview. . . . General [Rob- 

»ert] Cushman [former Deputy Director of the CIA] 

) approved the request. . . . [Hunt then made] added 
! demands on the Agency for technical assistance includ- 
;ing disguise and alias material for Mr. George Gordon 
Liddy [former Counsel for the Committee for the Re- 
Election of- the President]. Oii Aug. 27, 1971 , . . General 
Cushman . . . advised [Mr. -John Ehrlichman, former 
•White House staff member] that, assistance to Mr. Hunt 
: would have to end, since Hunt obviously was over- 
reaching the original agreement. 

! .A 8 future events graphically illustrated, the deed had 
■then been done, and Mr. Helms [former CIA Direc- 
tor], General Cushman, and the CIA had become 
unwitting dupes for purely domestic White House staff 
endeavors that were beyond- the realm of CIA au- 
thority. , 


Former CIA Director Richard Helms testified that 
often the Executive Office of the President made requests 
of the CIA for assistance and advice. . ... ,Witnesses 
associated with the CIA were unanimous in their views 
that requests from top level White House aides in the 
present Administration were, almost without exception, 
taken as orders, from people who were speaking for the 
President. ... In that setting, then, we have the request 
from the White House staff for the cooperation of the 
CIA with Howard Hunt. . . . General Cushman concluded 
that Hunt was hired to work on the. security leaks prob- 
lem, and “the CIA was .being ordered to assist him? 
(emphasis added). 

In “hindsight,” said Ambassador Helms, "maybe we 
should have asked (Hunt) a lot more questions.” 
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CIA Agent -Released 


WATERLOO, Oh Lf 
(UP1) — Ronald P. Lippcrt, . 
a Canadian citizen* iropri- . 
soncd in Cuba as a CIA 
agent for 10 years, re- 
lumed home Sunday. 

Lippcrt, 41, arrived in 
Toronto aboard a char- 
tered aircraft and was tak- 
en lty family members (o 
his sister's home here. 

Lippcrt. a native of 
Kitchener, Out., was ar- 
rested hy the Cubans in 
1062 when a search of his 
[ light plane al Havana Air- 
! port uncovered hand gre- 


n nadcs. lie subsequently 
. admitted that be had been 
working for the li.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 
He was sentenced to 30 
years in j^ison. 

The Canadian govern- 
ment had repeatedly 
asked Cuba In release. Lip- 
'pcrl and last month the 
1 louse of Commons passed 
a unanimous resolution to 
this effect. 

Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro had said earlier 
during a brief slop in 


... While E. Howard Hunt was making demands; 
" u Ppn the CIA for additional technical material, he was, 1 
doing it not for purposes of [an] interview, but rather for ’ 
use in connection with the Room 16 Group’s [Plumbers’] 1 
; P lan for the. surreptitious entiy into the office of . . 

Dr. Henry Fielding [Dr. Daniel Ellsbefg’s psychiatrist], . . ,/ 
Hunt asked CIA for a camera-concealing device for ] 

- indoor photography. . .. . Among other services, CIA; 
.provided Mr. Liddy with- technical instructions for the!,' 

; use of camera and developing services when the job] 
’ was completed. . . . In. all fairness, it must be [said] • 
that the CIA was not aware of the true purpose for 
which the camera and equipment Was to be used. ■ ' •] 

: ' - .-f 

• . ' ® I 

. . . " , . •' ■ i *1 

[The panel delved into the Watergate scandal and ■ 
the complex "CIA-FBI-Mexican connection” arid cott-V 
eluded that there was no direct CtA involvement:] . ' . ‘ ■?{ 
® Efforts were made by Messrs. Haldeman, Ehrlich-j, 
man and Dean of the White House staff to deflect thej 
FBI investigation of the Watergate break-in by invoking « 
nonexisting conflicts with CIA operations. li 

® Substantial efforts were made by Mr. John Dean,-! 
then White House Counsel, to involve CIA in the Water- 1 J 
. gate break-in without any foundation in fact . , $ 

• Substantial evidence . . . leads to the inescapable'! 
conclusion that Mr. H. R. Haldeman, former White House ) 
Chief of Staff, and Mr. John Ehrlichman . were the [ 
sources of enormous executive authority and were coh- 1 
sidered by the Acting Director of the FBI find' CIA offi*S 
cialsto be speaking for the President. -v,.. ' 

> . • ' o' : •; ■ r-j 

The investigation has illustrated clearly that . ;y<;1 
\ there existed in the White House staff a propensity fott’j 
using the CIA for purposes not intended by the Congress; * 
... It is not only that the deeds were in fact done, buti 
but also the propensity of certain White House aides! 

. to dip directly into the CIA for Improper, purposes, leav--! 
ing in doubt the serious questions of whether this was ! 
done with authorization. However, we are convinced that-: 
the CIA did not know of the improper purposes for which ; 

' the technical materials provided were to be used and j 
resisted later efforts to involve the agency. '] 

\ , It is clear, then, that the National Security Act must be] 
strengthened to assure that the CIA n6t engage in arty- 
activity [not specified in its charter] except as is per- 
sonally approved by the President, ; ; . -..Vi-*. r * 


‘Newfoundland t li.it Lip- 
pert. would be freed if 
there were a request from 
the Canadian parliament. 
He told newsmen he 
didn’t want to talk about 
■ his ordeal for (wo or three 
flays. ’Imt. then attempted 
to make a statement. 

"I, don’t know what to 
say. 1 just want to thank 
all the newspapers and ev- 
erybody," he said, then 
broke down in tears. 

Lipperl was met by two 
sisters and his JS-year-okl 
daughter. Ruth Ann. 


11 
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jCXjL Asked! 
f l o Uariiy • ? 
[Helms Note] 

j,. The CIA has been asked to; 
clarify a June 28, 1972, memo-j 
"randum from its former direc-; 
:tor, Richard M. Helms, sug-' 
rgesting that the FBI “confine”! 
Its Watergate inquiries in; 
Mexico. .5 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-. 
«Mo.), ranking Democratic' 

, member of the Senate Armed. 

• Sendee Committee, made thel 
request because of apparent) 
discrepancies between the' 
.Helms memo and public testi- 
mony by Helms and other CIA. 
witnesses. « 

1 It was understood that! 
•Helms was being contacted in; 
.Tehran, where he is serving as' 
U.S. ambassador, for a clarify 
, yng explanation. Helms has- 
Jbeen recalled twice from his 
post in Iran to testify on CIA 
involvement in the Watergate' 
affair. ■< 

In the June 28 memo to his 
deputy, Gen. Vernon Walters,' 

’ Helms left instructions for a; 
irrespective meeting with then; 
'.acting FBI Director L. Patrick' 
jGray III. i 

Helms advised Walters that; 
he had instructed two key sub- 
ordinates in the agency, who 
;were unnamed, that the CIA is 
"attempting to ‘distance itself 
from this investigation and 
that ... I wanted no. free- 
-wheeling exposition of hy- 
potheses or any effort made to! 
conjecture about responsibil? 
ity or likely objectives of the 
‘Watergate intrusion. 

“In short ,” the memo contin- 
ued, “it is up to the FBI to lay 
. some cards on the table. Oth- 
erwise we are unable to be of 
help. ; 

"In addition, we still adhere 
to the request that they con- 
fine themselves to the person- 
alities already arrested or di- 
rectly under suspicion and 
that they desist from expand- 
ing this investigation into 
other areas which may well, 
eventually, run afoul of our 1 
operations.” ■' 

It was the last sentence of 
the Helms memo that ap- 
peared, particularly, to con-! 
flict with previously public 
testimony by Helms and. Waif 
ters staunchly denying tha^ 
;FBI inquiries into Watergate' 

: issues In Mexico would expose 
or jeopardize CIA operations. ! 

White House officials; 
within a week of the Waters 
gate break-in, succeeded in ob- 
taining a delay of more than , 
two weeks in the FBI’s invest!- 
gation of Watergate break-in : 1 
(funds “laundered” through a 
. Mexican bank — and traced ill- : * 
-.timately to the Nixon re-elec;; j 
ftion committee. • „ ■ - ’ f 
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^ j. luvcmuer ( j 

Helms Memo on Waier^Me Disclosed 


ui vniuu intelligence, wrote a ~ . r 1 — . . 

memorandum 1 1 days after the rested or under suspicion.” . Mr. Nedzi’s subcommittee re- 
Watergate burglary that could . Mr. Helms further asked Mr. ' ease . d .ft. rcport ^Tuesday that 
( be construed as showing that waiters to .see that the bureau concluded that the C.I.A. and j 

he tried to limit the Federal “desist from expanding this !K to P,. off,c ' aIs had been the ! 

Bureau of Investigation’s in- other area * which may well „ urtwlt ™| dupes of White j 
quiry into the burglary. eventually run afoul of our op- „?“ se alde ? Involved in the 
. However, one Representative erations - •; !' •• ‘ ■ Watergate burglary, but that 
familiar with the matter said Hie memorandum is \in the i pl il S ‘ 

(that, such an interpretation possession of the Senate Armed covernnnf thA hnroil™ the 
would not be accurate Services Committee, a House 

In his public testimony before Armed Services subcommittee nassa’ee^mm : 

the Senate Watergate commit- that investigated the role of randum 1 

tee and in closed testimony to pie C.I.A. in the Watergate af- 
.four other Congressional pan- fair and the' Senate Watergate ** r a 
, els, Mr, Helms said that he committee. =. ■ ■ ••-possftte . free-wheeling 

had resisted .. heavv whiia ah kind of operation in ■ which 


^AMP*** ‘o HeOT 
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■ McCord Appeals Conviction 
For Break-in at Watergate 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 13 (AP) 
— James W. McCord Jr. ap- 
pealed his conviction today for 
conspiracy, burglary and wire- 
tappihg in the Watergate break- 
in, and asked to be released 
until a Federal appellate court 
acts. 

McCord was sentenced last 
Friday to serve one to five years] 
in prison for his part in the 
June 17, 1972, break-in at the 
Democratic party headquarters 
in the Watergate apartment and 
office complex. He is free on a 
$50,000 appearance bond. 

Five 1 other Watergate con- 
spirators, also sentenced Friday, 
made Similar requests for re- 
lease pending appeals, but were 
turned down yesterday by Chief 
Judge John J. Sirica of Federal 
District Court. 

In sentencing McCord, Judge 
(Sirica allowed him 15 days to 
.file an appeal. • 


I Mr, Nedzi’ s subcommittee that'matter 

BALTIMORE NEWS AMERICAN 
8 November 1973 
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r ' The delay was occasioned by! 
! President Nixon's concern, 

• which he later acknowledged 
to be unfounded, that the FBI.i 
inquiries in Mexico could’ 
jeopardize covert CIA opera-, 
tlons there. 

'• ' - — — — » 


By PATRICK J. SL0YAN 
News American 
Washington Bureau . 

WASHINGTON - A Repub- 
lican member of the Senate 
Watergate Committee says 
former CiA Director Richard 
Helms “misled” the panel 
. about his role in efforts to lim- 
it the FBI investigation of the 
Watergate burglary. 

Sen. Lowell Weicker, R- 
Conn., mnde the comment aft- 
er the Senate Armed Services 
Committee made public a pre- 
viously classified memo writ- 
ten by Heims shortly after the 
June J7, 1972, break-in of 
Democratic National Head- 
quarters. 

. According to former Special 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox, the 
controversial memo is “at 
odds” with sworn testimony 
Helms gave Congress and the 
Watergate Grand Jury. 

"I thinjc that the memo 
shows that Heims tried to ac- 
commodate the White House 
request to use the CIA to 
cover up the Watergate break- 
In,” Wcicker said. 

*T think that is the real big 
.story we’ve seen in our inves- 


tigation — the way the While 
House used all these govern- 
ment agencies. The CIA in- 
volvement is a case in point. ” 

The Helms memo was de- 
classified and released .by 
chairman Stuart Symington, 
D-Mo., who has repeatedly 
praised Hcinis for blunting 

• White House efforts to use the 
CIA to mask the Watergate 
scandal. 

“The senator has requested 
appropriate officials to clarify, 
the Helms memo,” a spokes- 
man for Symington said. 

The Symington spokesman 
would not say whether the 

• chairman had -asked for de- 
tails from the CIA or Helms, . 
now U.S. Ambassador to Iran. 

Symington and Chairman 
Lucicn Nedzi, of the House 
Armed Services Intelligence 
Subcommittee, have insisted 
that the CIA resisted efforts 
by White House aides John 
Ehrlichman and H. R. Halde- 
man to involve the CIA in the 
Watergate cover up. 

Nedzi last week refused Id 
make public ihe memo but 
said It related directly to 
Helms’ request to the FBI not 
to interview two Individual 
X1A agents. 
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'FBI Leaks ! 

: i • •• 

Feared "• -i 
-By Helms ■ 

■ ' By Laurenfce Stern j 

Washington Post Staff Writer ; 

^ Fears that sensitive CIA 
1 Operations might be compro-' 
fmised by “leakage in the 
Jj’BI” led Richard M. Helms, 1 
the agency’s former direc- 
tor, to propose sharply de- 
fined limits • on the Water- 
igate investigation in Mexico, 
r Helms was also concerned 
Obout an FBI “fishing expe-. 
idition into CIA operations” 
iivhen he laid down guide- 
lines 11 days after the 
^Watergate break-in designed 
;io confine the FBI’s inquiry 
iies to “personalities already, 

, arrested or directly under, 
suspicion.” ; 

’ This was' the gist of four- 
rjpage memorandum submit-, 
tied yesterday by CIA Direct 
[tor William E. Colby to Sen.; 
[Stuart Symington (D-Mo.).j 
meting chairman of the Sen-’ 
•ate' Armed Service! 
[Committee. ! 

P Colby’s memo was in- ; 
[tended to clear up what he ! 
[described as “recent specu- ; 
uation in the press and else-i 
[where” over an apparent < 
conflict between a June 28, : 
[1972, memo from Helms to’* 
this, deputy, Gen. Vernon; 
[Walters, and testimony by; 
[Helms to five congressional 
jjcommittees and federal 
[Watergate prosecutors. 

F ,This conflict was first; 
[mentioned — although with- 
i blit any specific reference to’ 
helms— by former Water-; 
gate Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox in an appear-; 
ance last week before the 
Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Cox said he had evi- 
dence that a major witness 
in the Watergate inquiry, 
)iad sharply contradicted his' 
testimony in a memorandum' 
that had come to the atten-, 
fioft of the prosecuting staff., 

| The newly surfaced 1972 1 
memo instructed Walter^ 
that “we (the CIA) still ad- 
here to the request that, 
they (the FBI) confine them- , 
pelves to the personalities 
already arrested or directly* 
under suspicion and that, 
they desist from expending; 
this investigation into other 
areas which may well, even- 
tually, run afoul of our oper-; 
ations;” 

Bat Helms and Walters 
have repeatedly testified 
that .they told. White House 


officials and former FBf* 
Acting Director L. Patrick, 
Gray III that the Watergate 
investigation in Mexico; 
would not jeopardize any; 
CIA activities. • 

Colby’s memo to Syming-' 
.ton alluded to a strong, 
sense of suspicion within;, 
the CIA over the prospee*i 
five FBI investigation of the 
Watergate scandal’s Mexi-i 
can connection. i 

. , He cited as one ingredient ; 
of the CIA’s concern Gray’s* 
persistence— despite repeat-? 
ed -denials by Helms — “in] 
querying the Agency about* 
possible CIA involvement in- 
the Watergate incident.” 

He also recalled that the! 
FBI refused to inform the’ 
CIA on June 22, 1972, of the; 
status of ity investigation’ 
into the activities of James, 
McCord, a former CM em-i 
ployee, who was one of the? 
convicted Watergate eon-j 
spirators. * 

. ,‘in light of these develop-! 
ments, and particularly be-* 
cause of the additional fact 
that there had been recent! 
leaks of sensitive inform a-; 
tion provided by CIA to the, 
FBI, Mr. Helms felt it neces-t 
sary to give specific guid-> 
,ance for Agency officials* 
acting during his forthcom- 
ing absence to discourage] 
FBI investigation into; 
Agency operations unless' 
specific reason or justifica- 
tion therefor was offered,”' 
,said Celby. 

However, the FBI investi- 
gation that White House of- 
ficials sought to shut off 
was not directed as the CIA* 
but. at the establishment of 
4 link between Watergate" 
funds and the Nixon re-elec-, 
|ion committee. 1 t 
u White House officials, act- 
ing on instructions from the j 
President, first raised the 
prospect that the FBI pur-', 
Suit of the Watergate funds 
through a Mexico City bank 
account could jeopardize co-' 
Vert CIA operations’ in Mex-; 
•ico. Helms and Walters had 
testified that they repeat-, 
Cdly assured White House. 
Officials that no agency op- 
erations would be so imper- 
iled. 

*• The Helms iriemo to Wal- 
lers, however, tended to 
give legitimacy to the con- 
cern originally expressed by 
the White House and which 
President Nixon, in his Aug.i 
22 statement, said proved to! 
be unfounded. , 

* , Coby’s memo yesterday 
to Symington failed to clear' 
tip what is still a central con- 
tradiction in the ^record of 

S e CIA’s involvement in 
e Watergate cover-up. *; 

S-. -• * * 
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It would realty seem to be 
an elementary principle that 
in a democracy the people 
have a right to know what 
their government is up to. 
They may at times be too 
apathetic, too cynical or too 
absorbed in private affairs to i 
act on what they know, but , 
at least they should not be 
denied the knowledge which 
would enable them to act.. 

The practitioners of every 
profession have a congenital 
tendency to believe that they 
are wiser than the layman, . 
that he lacks the training 
and insight on which sound 
judgments must be based 
and that he should therefore 
not be confused by awkward 
facts which might upset him. 

This line of argument is of 
course a rationalization. 
What the expert really 
means is that, by virtue of 
his superior understanding 
and exclusive sources of in- 
formation he knows best, not 
only for himself but for 
everyone else; and that he 
does not want the ill-in- 
formed complaining,, criticiz- 
ing, perhaps even upsetting 
the applecart, he has. with 
great pains put on the road. 

For such a state of mind— 
and most of us share it when 
we are inside rather than 
outside— “national security” 
is a godsend. It enables a 
government official to justify 
keeping his actions and in- 
tentions secret even when 
they might lead the nation 
into war. 

Genuine considerations- of 
national security may re- 
quire secrecy in regard to 
the character and deploy- 
ment of certain weapons. In 
my thirty-five years in for- 
eign affairs, however, I al- 
most never found that the 
public disclosure of political 
measures or plans could be 
truthfully said to jeopardize 
national security or be more 
than temporarily inconven- 
ient. 

Leaks frequently evoked 
enormous excitement and in- 
. dignation, but almost always 
because they were embar- 
rassing to presidents or sec- 
retaries of state endeavoring 
to pursue courses not frankly 
revealed to Congress and the 
electorate. The reductio ad 
absurdum is reached when 
military or political actions 
fully known to the adversary 


i me receiver 

•are concealed from or mis- 
represented to one’s own 
i people. 

I -Among the most sinister 
side effects of the Cold War 
is that the United Stales has 
over a period of years come 
to imitate many of the worst 
malpractices of the Soviet 
system-secrecy, deception, 
subversion and ' “dirty 
tricks”— which are bad 
enough in a totalitarian so- 
ciety but are absolutely inex- 
cusable in a democracy. Pro- 
gressively over the past two 
decades American political 
life has been more and more 
poisoned by these vices. 

Once "national security” 
has come to be accepted as 
a cloak for the conduct of 
foreign affairs, it is all too 
likely that public officials 
will find it irresistibly con- 
venient for cloaking also 
some of their more far-out 
domestic activities. In fact, 
once they slip into the na- 
tional security- psychosis, 
they easily begin to, equate, 

. as we have so often seen, the 
nation’s security with their 
own political power or their 
own partisan aims. 

One of the most frighten- 
ing aspects of. this syndrome 
is that it eventually becomes 
an addiction, and that those 
addicted are unaware what 
is happening to them. Con- 
cealment and misrepresen- 
tation, originally intended to 
avoid ill-informed or partisan 
interference, eventually come 
to deceive even, or most of 
all, their authors. 

Jerome Doolittle, a former 
U.S. Information Service offi- 
cer who was in Laos during 
the recent war, wrote in the 
New York Times of the con- 
cealment of our boi, ing of 
villages: “That secrecy was 
never so much a way to 
keep the facts about our 
bombing from leaking out of 
the executive branch as it 
was to keep those facts from 
leaking in. After all, the lies 
did serve to keep something 
from somebody, and the 
somebody was us.” The 
credibility gap was some- 
times so broad that it de- 
tached the right from the left 
hand of the same individual. 

President Nixon once said: 
“In our public discussions 
we sorely need a kind of 
honesty that has too often 
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been lacking; the honesty of 
. straight talk; a doing-away : 
i with hyperbole; a careful j 
concert with the gradations j 
of truth.” What wise advice j 
for his'; own and every other j 
administration. j 

The ’ nation would be well ! 
served by the application of I 
|one very simple rule to the j 
; conduct! of foreign affairs— : 

; indeed, to all aspects of gov- 
ernment; 

Aside from the above men- 
tioned exception about the : 
construction and location of 
j a few very special weapons, 
and from confidences explic- 
itly imposed upon us for 
good reasons by other gov- 
ernments, it will be in the 
national interest of a democ- 1 
racy such as the United 
States that all its activities 
abroad, current or content- . 
plated, be fully explained to 
Congress and people and 
their approval sought. 

; Activities in regard to 
which this is not feasible 
should not be undertaken. 
This rule should be applied 
as strictly by the White 
House, the Pentagon and the i 
I CIA as by the State Depart- 
I ment. 

The national unity, the 
sense of participation and 
! common purpose, which ' 
would be achieved by the .! 
application of this simple rule 
would do far more to pre- 
serve national security than ! 
jail the vast panoply of sec- 
recy which has been so un- 
| necessarily and perniciously 
i used and misused. 
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From Patrick Brogan , V .. f 
Washington, Oct 30 

•A Congressional subcommittee 
has concluded that the White 
House had been using the 
Central Intelligence Agency for 
improper political purposes 
before the Watergate affair, and 
that it attemped to; put the 
blame for Watergate' itself on 
the CIA. , . 

The subcommittee said it was 
puzzled by a flagrant contra- 
diction between the account of 
one episode offered by President 
Nixon and that offered by 
. witnesses in testimony. 

The House of Representatives 
armed services committee’s sub- 
committee on intelligence has 
the duty of keeping an eye on 
the CIA. The Senate Watergate 
committee heard the same wit- 
nesses on the same problems 
and may yet report in the same 
sense ; but its work is far from 
complete while the House sub- 
committee, with a much smaller 
field to plough, has got in first. 
Its chairman is Representative 
Lucien Ncdzi, a Democrat from 
Michigan. 

The sub-committee’s report 
states that the White House 
made frequent requests to the 
CIA for assistance and that these 
i requests were treated as orders 
by the agency. When Mr John 
Ehrlichman telephoned the 
agency’s deputy director. 
General Robert Cushman, ask- 
ing him to provide assistance 


for Mr E. Howard Hunt, th i 
General agreed at once and!' 
never asked Mr Hunt what thp 
assistance was needed for# 

Mr Hunt was a member of 
; the White House “plumbers’ 

■ group ”, and in July, 19 71. told 
the General that he was engaged 
in a matter of the gravest 
importance to national security. • 
The General arranged for him 
to be given a wig, a voice-alter- . 
ing device f identity papers and 
'• other equipment to conduct a 
confidential interview. ’ 

In fact the interview was part 
of the White House attempt to 
find out anything discreditable 
it could about Senator Edward 
Kennedy. Mr Hunt -wanted to 
see someone who claimed to . 
have some damaging .informa- 
tion on the Kennedys. 

Later, the agency was asked 
to provide more equipment, for 
Mr Gordon Liddy (another 
“ pluniber ”) and cameras. All 
this was used in the burglary of 
the office of the psychiatrist 
treating Dr Daniel Ellsberg. the 
Pentagon Papers case defend- 
ant, without its knowledge. The 
CIA was thus involved by the 
White House in one illegal and. 
one extremely sordid affair. 

Furthermore, even though the 
agency is forbidden by its 
statute to act as a secret police 
organization, it agreed to try to 
produce a “ psychiatric ” pro- 
file of Dr Ellsberg. 

A first version was produced 
in July. 1971. It was found to 
be inadequate, and the Ellsberg 
burglary followed in September 


in an ■ attempt • to get more 
material. A second version of 
the profile (to which the buri 
. glary had contributed nothing) 
was produced in November. 

After the Watergate break-in 
came the cover-up, and"tfte 
House subcommittee report goes 
carefully through the conflict- 
ring testimony of the various 
people involved. ’■* 

Its conclusion is that the 
White House, in the persons of 
the Presidential staff members, 

■ Mr Ehrlichman, Mr H. R. Halde- 
ijnan, and Mr John Dean, tried 
to persuade the CIA to accept 
the responsibility for an essen- 
tial part of the 1 cover-up and 
even for the burglary itself. - 

The CIA, in the person of its 
new deputy director, General 
Vernon Walters, was persuaded 
to drop heavy hints to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
that it should not pursue too 
closely the source of the money 
found in the burglars’ posses- 
sion, which, in fact, came from 
the committee to reelect the 
President. 

The report notes that Genera] 
Walters acquiesced in the pro- 
posal and was most cooperative, 
at least to begin with. The CIA 
kept on the right side of the 
White House, but when things 
got difficult it backed out of 
the cover : up which the FBI and 
the Justice Department were 
floundering into. 

The report notes contradic- 
tions in Ceneral Walters’s testi- 
mony and does not seem to 
believe him on some masters. 
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I MARCHETTI TAKES HIS CASE 
TO U.S. DISTRICT COURT 

Victor L. Marchetti has taken his long-; 
struggle to publish a book on CIA and ; 
other U. S. intelligence policies to court. 
A suit was filed on October 30 in the 
U. S. District court by Marchetti, his 
co-author John D. Marks and publisher 
Alfred A. Knopf against William Colby, 
as director of the CIA. and Henry 
Kissinger, as Secretary of State. The 
suit charged that the CIA’s order to 
delete sections in Marchetli’s manu- 
script is in violation of the First 
Amendment. 

The CIA, after reviewing Marchetti’s 
| ms., ordered 339 specified deletions, 
stating they were “classified material’’ 
and could not be published. Subsequent- 
i y M archetti and his attorney conferred 


with the Acting General Counsel of the 
CIA and pointed out that some of the 
material censored was acquired by Mar- 
chetti after his employment with the 
CIA, and/or was already in the public 
domain. CIA Counsel later agreed to 
release 1 14 of the original 339 deletions. 

Marchetti, Marks and Knopf argued 
in their suit that the CIA’s order to 
delete these 225 parts of the manu- 
script, now classified as “Top Secrets 
Sensitive,” violated the First Amend- 
ment guarantee of freedom of the press: 
because publication of the censored; 
portions “will not surely result in direct,; 
immediate and irreparable injury to the' 
Nation and its people.” \ 

Speaking at a press conference held in; 
the executive offices of Knopf, Marchetti' 
said that if he had convincing proof that; 
anyrinformalion in his book would be! 


harmful to the country's national in-; 
terest he would consider changing it. He 
strongly upheld the public’s right to' 
know about government actions. ' i 
The suit also stales that the secrecy’ 
agreements Marchetti and Marks signedj 
when they were CIA and State Depart-j 
ment employees are invalid because (hey 
are unconstitutional. Marchctti's 1 at-: 
torney said that if these kinds or oaths! 
had legal weight then other government 
agencies could also use oaths to enjoin' 
citizens from writing books about! 
government. , W 

'■ Marchetti said that this was the' 
second time in this nation's history (the 
Pentagon Papers was the first) that the:, 
government has gone to court to enjoin 
by restraint material written by one of. 
its citizens on government actions. t 
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;; i ■ However jgroiss one 6ees Watergate, it is Oot'jnecessary' 
io be an habitqal pro-underdog type to feel pain and anger 
fit what has happened to E. Howard Hunt. :.., V; 

For this n^an so endlessly described as “that convicted 
Watergate conspirator” had also for- three decades served, 
the United States in both open armed combat and In the - 
' even more dangerous, business of a “spy," or In less prej*, 
, udicial terms ,as an •Intelligence agent in the cold war. , ^ 

. When he accented orders to. participate in the break-in, 
' of Democratic headquarters he did so believing that he was f 
only doing what all his adult life he .had done. He thought j 
' lie was serving the national security interests of the United; 
States as these had been lawfully determined by the then 
attorney general of the United States, John Mitchell.. ;,.; , 

• For Howard Hunt had been, told by one of his trusted ' 
superiors, Gordon Liddy, that there was reason to suspect ■ 
f that Castro Communist money, and perhaps Hanoi money,' 
was reaching the Democratic' , campaign. It is easy to 
ridicule ' such suspicions as., feverish melodrama. But' 
Howard Hunt did think it not inconceivable that two Com- 
munist countries deeply hostile to the United States might; 
indeed have contributed clandestinely and without: his 
• knowledge,. qr-,. consent^ to a presidential candidate like 
George McGovern. '•/ 


:f 




■ c . 


In simple fact, and in honorable but naive - trust, Gebrge' 
McGovern had publicly pledged an American capitulation 


in Vietnam and had publicly offered to. "beg” -North .Viet-, 
tiamese for the release of our. war prisoners. , . . ...-I 

' . ' ' •' • 8. >("4 

One must remember that for many years Howard Hunt 
had been living in a world of murderous intrigue that was, 
all too real — and a world that most of us have no. smallest 
ability to appreciate, even as men. who have never known? 
combat can neve^; know war. i. bj 

’ At any rate* ’Hunt the soldier, Hunt the' “spyi” follows 
his directives In full faith in t^eir Integrity. Ho goes along 
with a disastrous Watergate entry— after trying in vain to 
abort it when it became plainfto him that the' whole affair-, 
.was incredibly ham-handed, ■ almost a's 1 ' though it were: 
designed to be discovered and laid bare.. ' ■ • '-. ;i 

\ , v . \ ' : ■ ! .j ; 

Then Howard Hunt goes before / Judge i : “Maximum : 
John" Sirica and pleads guilty., He is handed a provisional, 

■ sentence of 35 — repeat 35 — years, at least, twice that 1 
normally given in. Washington for murder .and five times’ 
that for rdpe. The "provisional” part of it is that if Hunt-, 
will be a 'good boy before the Ervin Senate. Committee.! 

,. maybe, the^ years will be reduced. *'••••. Tami 

IiTthe meantime, Hunt's wife has been killed in-an air 
crash and his four children deprived of both a mother and 
(for all practical purposes) of a father. For six months in' 
prison he is chained as, though he were some mass mur-! 
derer. He is physically assaulted In prison. He .suffers a : 
stroke in prison. A sick and broken man, he, is pitilessly/ 
interrogated 25 times before at last he appears for his 26th 
ordeal before the Ervin Senate, Committee. I 

• !•».* i •••■)"* n 

? . From his - testimony it is plain’ to the end he tried to 1 ' 
■-protect-. The->.01d-^Company,it_» the^ Central ^Intelligence] 
Agency, at the certain cost of his liberty and at the possible 
cost of ending his life, a decorated war hero, behind stone, 
walls. What of, “The Old Company”?’ Well, - the CIA has 
-distinguished itself, from former Director, Richard Helms’ 
down, with a careful neutrality on the- subject of one E. 
Howard Hunt. , ig 

am crushed,” he says In ‘the exhausted volce ol a - 
spent man, “by the failure of my government to protect me 
•and my family as in the past it has always done - for W-‘ 

’ clandestine agents.” 

V'-- f* * s a self-epitaph that should crush a good many othe’f 1 
people as well. •// . -j» 
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By Joe Pilati 
1- Globe Staff 

! “The biggest threat to 
: America is not Dick Nixon, 

! and its not Watergate,” 
.social commentator Dick 
Gregory told a capacity 
i crowd at last night's Ford 
I Hail Forum. “The biggest 
; threat is the CIA.” 

Gregory said he is con- 
[ vinced that the Central In- 
, telligcnce Agency was im- 
plicated in the assassina- 
' tions of John and Robert 
Kennedy and in the shoot - 1- - 
Tng of Alabama Gov. 
George Wallace. 

He described the agency 
as "a secret organization 
set up after World War II 
with a bunch of slick Ger- 


mans.” He said Americans 
“were told about the Ger- 
man scientists we got, but 
when did you ever hear 
about the intelligence 
agents?” 

Most of the 1100 persons 
in Gregory’s audience ap- 
plauded and cheered his 
barbed references to the 
Nixon Administration and/ 
the Watergate scandal. 

“Nixon has never -lied to 
us,” he said. “In 1968 his 
first promise was to take 
-all the crime off the 
streets. It's your own fault 
if you didn’t ask him 
where he was going to put 
it.” 

- Gregory added: “You 
have to have one of two 


15 


things” to work for Mr. 
Nixon — “lots of unem- 
ployment insurance, or a 
good bail bondsman.” 

Then: “But I don’t blame 
Nixon for firing Archibald 
Cox,” he said. ‘He wanted 
someone more objective 
and detached, like Bebe. 
Rebozo.” 

Gregory said he moved 
from Chicago to Massa- 
cause in September be- 
cause • the state opposed 
Mr. Nixon last year, but he 
had sharp words for two 
prominent Bay Staters. 

He said Sen. Edward 
Kennedy “pulled one cf 
the most lowdown tricks 
ever” when he appeared 
with Wallace at a July 4 


:*e 2 oiy 

rally, but -he praised the 
Alabama Democrat. And 
former Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson “had the 
nerve to talk about the in- 
tegrity o f (Mississippi 
Sen.) John Stennis, one of 
the most blatant racists on 
earth.” 

.' “We’ve got a Congress 
that in less than 10 day? 
could pass a bill banning 
football ■ blackouts on TV, 
but it look them five years 
to pass a bill stopping the 
bombs from dropping on 
Vietnam,” Gregory said. 
“That should show you , 
young people what a big 
job is ahead cf you ... to 
give America her sanity 
back.” 
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By Jeremiah O’Leary • 1 

■ S|orf4cw» SlaH Writer ’ 

la the ieven weeks that 
Dr. Hen'ry A. Kissingef has, 
been Secretary of State, a 
curious role-reversal has 
taken place between the' 
White House and the State 
Department. 

The secrecy that once 
prevailed*, at the White] 
House has been easing . in: 
■recent days, but the State 
Department, a usually open 
society with a paucity of] 
secrets, has, buttoned up 
tightly since the advent of 
Kissinger, x * 

'Country desk officers and' 
the press spokesmen at 
State haye traditionally 
been accessible for back- 
ground information on 
foreign affairs and they still' 
are: The trouble is that Kis-. 
singer confides in only a 
few of his aides about the 
highest level of foreign poli- 
cy. Playing his cards close 
to the chest, Kissinger has 
dried up the traditional 
sburces of information. 

It may be true that Kis- 
singer’s short tenure as. 
secretary has not been a 
fair test of how open he will 
be once he is more comfort- 
able and less busy. He has 




been leaping from crisis to 
crisis: the Middle East war,- 
the U.S. military alert and 
the defection of NATO, 
almost from the moment he 
assumed the mantle of of-i 
fice. . 

, ON THE SURFACE, his' 
•record does not look bad.' 
He has, held one reception 
and two press conferences,-: 
plus one quick visit to the 
.State Department press 
room and one short appear-.' 
ance at the briefing room' 
when he won the Nobel! 
•Peace Prize. '* 

But thfe reality is that the: 
tone and modus operandi of’- 
Kissinger is developing into 
one of secretiveness, not 
only from the diplomatic 
correspondents but from - 
most of the people w.ho now; 
work directly for Kissinger. 

When he was nominated, 
Kissinger promised to be as 
open as he could and to] 
make the State Department 
more accessible to congres- 
sional and public scrutiny.: 
This does not gibe with Kis-, 
singer’s refusal to tell a’ 
press conference oh Oct. 25‘ 
why the armed forces of the: 
United States had goheon a 
worldwide military alert. i 
He, said he might reveal? 
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utive branch and the Con-. 
: gress. Watergate was only a 
peripheral cause of this 
climate. I also wanted an 
increase of 90 personnel in I 
& R because of the increas-' 
ing complexity of world af- 
fairs and I was not going to 
get it because of budgetary 
reasons. 

! "When a man has 30 
years of service behind him, " 
he has to speak his mind, 
and do what he must do.” 

For Cline, that will mean 
shifting to special research 
and writing projects for the 
Georgetown University 
Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. Clind 
said =~he was first ap-! 
proached by Dr. David* 
Abshire, director of the cen-i 
,ter, more than six months’ 
ago. { 


the rdason in about a week7‘ 
■Now nearly three weeks 
have passed and the Ameri- 
can public still does not 
know why the U.S. armed: 
■forces were alerted for 3 
confrontation with the Soi 
Viet Union. -i 

Some senators, notably J-j 
( Wilham Fulbright, D-Ark.,? 
.and Henry Jackson, D- 
Wash., were given sum-: 
maries of a mysterious! 
Soviet note that evidently 1 
precipitated the alert but- 
they have not seen the note. / 
If there had been nov 
Watergate case, it might’ 
have been accepted on faith! 
that Kissinger has good and 
sufficient reason to with- 
hold the information. But in 
the credibility crisis until- - 
Kissinger or the President 
.speak, no American can bq, 
sure whether .we stood on 
the brink of nuclear con-; 
frontqtion or whether the 
government was knocking* 
down a straw man. 

■ KISSINGER, who is affa- 
ble and good at small talk: 
when exposed to it , with 
newsmen, has hardly had. 
time yet for anything like] 
the Scotch-and-water ses- 
£i, on s„Dean„Rusk_used_to 
have with reporters. WeaH 


*• i ' j . wm , 

mg two hats as both secre- 
tary of state and head of 
the National Security ‘Coun*] 
cil, he has adopted a regh! 
.men of spending the morn*; 
ings at the White House and; 
the afternoons and evenings] 
•at State. . 

But his office has been in; 
his suitcase much of the] 
time. And when Kissinger is] 
On the road, the office, b ack, 
in Washington is given Very! 
■little leeway to confirm,; 
deny or explain anything. . ' j 
: Some veteran reporters? 
believe Kissinger will loos-; 
i en up the one-man-show as-! 
pectsof his office once he is! 
more comfortable with the 
bureaucracy he used to ig-’ 
nore. He has, in a sense/j 
gone public by accepting* 
the secretarysmp ot state.! 
He can continue to functioni 
like a latterday Metternich 
in his new role but he is also 
answerable to Congress as: 
he never was when the NSC. 
Was his only portfolio. ; i 
And the press will be near! 
him always at State as ifi' 
could never be when he was j 
hidden away in the White! 
House. He is going to have'] 
to come to some terms with! 
thismew environment when? 
Jfee„ M id dle. East cool s,jofL_J 


Ray S. Cline, veteran 
director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelli-. 
gence and Research, has 
resigned effective Nov. 24, 
largely because of what he 
said was "frustration” with 
Jhe difficulties created by 
the political climate in 
Washington. 

Cline, who has had 31, 
years of service in the intel- 
ligence community, said in 
an interview today that he 
did not hand in his resigna- ' 
tion , because of the Water- i 
gate, as had been reported. 

He also denied that his 
motive had to do with any 
planned cutbacks in the in- 
telligence arm of the State 
Department. 

"I FIND,” Cline said, 
that the political climate 
in Washington is not condu- 
cive to effective bureau- 
cratic function and this is 
partly because of tensions 
that exist between the excc- 


him since he was a profes- 
sor at Harvard and he de- 
pended heavily on the I & R 
bureau since the Middle. 
East crisis began. I’m not 
mad at anyone and I don’t 
feel heroic.” 

Cline said Kissinger and, 
he had discussed the future 
of I & R since the new sec- 
retary of State assumed 
charge and termed the talks j 
inconclusive. But he denied 
that Kissinger had any plan, 
to eliminate I & R or to, 


'Political Climate' 


phase its work into his per- ‘ 
sonal staff or the National, 
Security Council apparatus. .’ 

He said he did not have an] 
opportunity to tell Kissinger; 
personally of his decision to 1 ! 
retire Monday, the day Kis- 
singer left for the Middle? 
East. Word was relayed to* 
the secretary, Cline said,! 
and he has since sent Kis-] 
singer a message giving his! 
reasons. j 

* — JEREMIAH O’LEARY? 


“I HAVE no problem^ 
with Secretary of State> 
(Henry A.) Kissinger,”; 
Cline saitj. “I have known 
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THE CULTURE OF BUREAUCRACY: ^ 

A- 0 /» infantsl and put them on display . 1 

<T^(CW 11 TR\ © MW ' , The; mission’s zeal was not a%ys 

! Lwlil so OV cVt. Sources that served in ;the 

! a ^ /?*\ \s* *fl ^77*^' 'Lagos | embassy during the early 

fr m } ) |{" 1 fnr^\ B month! of the war recall a pervasive 

\2tasiS ii, suspicion in the form of .official 

C > & 9 & restrictions on the contacts of junior 

tl <1 officers lest they acquire rebel sym- 

>H liC^IliLlLJlwii. Hil 1111 iL . Pathies. Officials tell of recurrent 

0 attempts to alter or altogether sup- 

/***s B ress re P orts to Washington unfjlvor- 

l (vi ) I pC?T>1 i ! P\\ xM able to Nigeria, including eyewijtness 

— ±k — L ST. ,. . 1 _ , accounts of Nigerian atrocities. 

! by Roger Morris The Red-Headed League i Dissent, according to many accounts, 

! — : _ : was severely pumshecNby unfavorable 

“Tell Madamn Ghandhi how lucky Jn tlie summe . r . )967, aftcr a performance ratings. 

.she is,” Lyndon Johnson called after a sequence °f political intrigues and: There was visible irnt-.riion with 
startled Indian ambassador as he left a massacres, c ' v il war broke out the embassy back in Washington, 
Wliite House meeting in 1968. “She’s between Nigeria and its secessionist: where Nigerian policy'was \uded by 
got two ambassadors workin’ for Eastern Region, which became Biafra. career officers who had serve \ in the 
her. . . you here and Bowles Out When Biafra colla P sed morc than two country earlier. Letters, then official 
there.” years later, hundreds of thousands )V isitors, were sent to urge more \m- 

• Not that the President doubted the were dead, the vast majority from plete reporting. Oiie source reco>v; 
national loyalty of Chester Bowles or 'Starvation caused when Nigeria block- j that the CIA even sent an investigate\ 
the U. S. embassy in India. But the aded rebel-held territory. The war was ; to Lagos to discover why the cm- 
Johnson sarcasm, an epitaph on years essentially a battle for power between .bassy’s intelligence was so different 
of bureaucratic battles, struck at a post-colonial elites. Neither side from all accounts of the war in the 
complex problem in the bureaucratic: woll ld subordinate its political or. media and from oilier governments, 
politics of foreign policy. military goals to relieve the.enormous But those efforts soon gave way to a 

Charged to understand and inter- human cost. weary resignation and State’s own 

prcl the views of other governments, Under both Presidents Johnson .growing reluctance to offend victor- 
U. S. diplomats are sometimes drawn' and Nixon, United States policyjious. Nigeria as Biafra’s collapse be- 
en by career or conviction-bv the toward the conflict was a combination came imminent, 
peculiarly insular culture of their °f political neutrality, including an To the end, the Lagos mission 
bureaucracy-to defend or at least , arms embargo, and a major commit- resisted the awful reality of Biafra’s | 
acquiesce in those views. Ensnared in ment, over SI 00 million, to the inter- starvation, refusing to support the t 
a parochial view of the national inter-. Rational relief efforts operating on presentation by Nigerian relief! 
est, some officials come to resist! both sides. Behind the relief policy authorities of vital scientific data oip 
almost instinctively any policy that was an extraordinary outpouring of the famine developed by U. S. public ( 
threatens to rub the client regimes public concern and bipartisan health, experts. Convinced that thej 
they deal with the wrong way. The congressional support across the poli- public, Congress, the While House,! 
results of this “clicncy,” which makes Heal spectrum. All the major Amcri- and the State Department were either! 

diplomats align their interests with can religious relief agencies were duped by Bin Iran propaganda or else! 

those of their hosts, are sometimes involved in aiding Biafra, along wilh, wcre conspiring to dismember an im- 
absurd, sometimes tragic. die International Committee of the p'ortdut client, the Lagos embassy 

Clicncy has become a major ^ cd Cross and several private Euro- largely followed its Ovyri foreign policy 

occupational disease of modern Amcr- E Cc ™ rclicrgioups. ...... , for the duration of the war. 

lean diplomacy. .Although many There were . disputes in Washington . " 


American diplomats refuse to yield to ? vcr "', c 7 Y°4' iday an Our Friends the Enemy " ■ 

its impulse, even at the expense of '"termed, ary role m trying to end the the Enemy 

their careers, clicncy influences much “ n , fl1 ' 1 ' I b . u . T c ? p . |, " re !’ I 1 !' 115 "?" Clicncy is seldom so' bizs 


bizarre of 


>"VU VUJ VVIO, VilUMVjr (111 I llvl lvv»l IMltVil . « . . . T 1 ’ f I C* # >1 II t . J vv.wwim uv uilujiu vi 

of what the United States docs or Ulat , Ul1| k ( l Mates should make concentrated as the Lagos example, 
docs not do in the world -from its somc bum am tartan response to the More often, missions inflict ‘their bias ‘ 
failure to speak out against genocide s l arv,| ig children of the Nigerian civil through long battles of bureaucratic 
in Africa to the multiple tragedies of )7 ar ' so d seemed. In the United attrition. And nowhere have the cam- 
Vietnam. And it ha's taken a heavy toll Statcs embassy ,in Lagos, ardently ; paigns been longer than on the South 
on government-in honesty and objee- commi,,( -’d to its Nigerian clients, 1 1 jAsian subcontinent, where India and 
b 33 was a different world. • • • - 


Itivity , in time and energy sapped by 


,'Pakistan— .and the United States cm- 


u*uv, in llinw < 1 1 I \4 V I I V/l Y dClIM./^U UY I . • g». .« % c • '-'III 

bureaucratic conflict, in idealism, in 1 v wcc ^ s a |^ cr out break of 5 ass j cs j n cac ]j country— are historic! 
enormous human costs abfoad that " ie war, the wife of an American rivals. i 

mightMiave been lessened, and in the embassy official in Lagos startled her “We need a modern tank here. You • 
further erosion of public trust in 4 N*S cr > an dinner guests with a toast to know what the enemy has.” The' 
foreign policy. die dcstiuction of Biafra. When speaker was a United States military! 

— ; — ‘ numberless Biafran children, dying of attache talking to a visitor to Pakistani 

SSSS5S5' th f ir 1 ha I < r turned in 1967.; It wasn't the American, 

i taff and is a legislative assistant in the rus ^. , co P 1 *. became symbols to the embassy Jhat needed modern armor, ,, 
Senate, is writing a book about humanitarian -world of the wars wanton suffering, but the Pakistani Army; the “ci^cmy,” 
Problems in foreign policy. United States embassy officers in of course, was India. Somc months'’ 

Lagos somberly explained to visitors later, an equally earnest Air Forcq’, 


il *1 timYllJm M OTmT 


i rv'-i 


iimimHiin 


iwr^^si 
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attache used home leave in Washing- way himself at limes, and if only he due). The U. S, embassy in Burundi 
tlS * ' V, ! lte aide had posed that same question to; ini t iat gi a joint letter to the govern 

« ,! y tba * b ? believed the ashnigton, he might have been taken mC nt llronl several members of; the 

' was ■ l 'P o soipetlung . more seriously by other policy- diplonfjitid I corps. “It was a lovikcy 
‘W t-'SSTf Th,S * t,n1e the niakcrs - As it was, his beleaguered, thing "'explained one witness, “saying 
Frpmipnth; n\ a ct • scl f* n 8 btcol,s cliency tended to pro-jwe were concerned with their diffi- 
sio,!/ 17 ; t U Cd Sta eS , nm - ? bke j he ve ‘ y forces in Washington he |C ulties.?‘7, nother official remembered 
? I0 . 1S u \ botb countries seem to have hoped to disarm. After reading the the letter «is “tactful and it cot no 
bel.eycd there were also “enemies’* in cables from Delhi and hearing in real respolle.” 1 

whenlh^ihJlSi Sty I ? C,h ‘ , l lission f ei ; son Bowles’ spirited defense of the | Then Oh May 25, amid evidence 

Pakktnn ^ f b f?r arn ] Indla . ns ’ P/ tc ! ha , ve become that men, Women, and children Were 

i akistan . in the caily fifties, and convinced that if he didn’t insist on being niuiiered at the rate of a 

s^r I S^ Whei ; r Tr^°r aI prcs * Illdi ‘™ r A eforms > his embassy wiot, thousand 1 day, in what one infelli- 
p J. e ? Statcs ar ‘. 11S r uld - A , nd whatever the merits of gence officer called Burundi’s ‘{final 
! fi P k,Stail , dunn8 the issue, he was probably right. solution,’! Thomas Melady roiAely 

I?«r ;,r oA a> “1 m0re **■ .- left the Co .m try for a new ansignhtcm 

f 1 rjn a m0sl as ? 00n , as The Melady Linecrs On as am ha sac: or to' Uganda. He was never 

~ F^r 6 : to speak Uut on the horror had, 

Umtcd States embassy m Pakistan Tlte reluctance of an American seen, his facccss” to his Burundian 

fhn d ,? l . ir S °T erpn n nt t{ ? c, A c l , ! nvent dl Plomat to break with his client can clients picLumably still intact, ill the 
Ui -A 1 , 1 y s . c "’S the Pakistanis be less a matter of the size and remorse land internal division*’ that 

united oliitcs-maclc tanks from sonic ininort;inrp. nf tin* rmmtrv iiimi nf tin* n ; * 


d S l > tes-made . tanks from some importance of the country than of the followed 1 in the State Department 
PPAuAPh deV,C ^ p [ edl A ctably official’s personal investment. In 1969, when the U. S. government stood by 
r In M " k . , • n ‘ V | 1C 111 a t0 thc A,nen ' Thomas Melady, a non-carcer ambas-' silently t roughout the carnage, (hero; 

But ttfe^Inc' mission in New rim,; A a < d ? r kut 3n autIl0r of books on were dificjrenccs over some individual 
wlric w’Z i nppoinced ambassador to 'motives,; but little doubt about 


Which c 'iii/ Hi,* .I|t|'vn,au amuuwiiuur to MioilVCS,; Dili IlllfC (lOUDt atlOUt 

P kistini go. er-ik U e r bl i rundl ’ a t iny and obscure Central Mclady’s “He wouldn’t sacrifice thc 

967 ib .nf o i ,sOn 2 1! African state with a history of savage relations ic’d built up,”, concluded 
, . . , , at ‘‘H to iccom- tribal disputes between file Tutsi, the several sc t ices ** - 

> f C persu ad ing a' ' vcnafT nclh rf bd re nu- S d ? m * n a d minorky > and Uic Hutu,: Melady, it’ turned out. need not 
l pcisuauing a venal Indian hurt an- who made up 85 pcr cent of the" have worried so much that thc State 

Sra tefo,™" mfS otiLX «'? POP'l'ation but bad been Department would mac. Igite, rilg 

hSdW^t ^ T1 - Ocpurtmcn.-s African 

ngton, leaving President. Johnson to worry wT that he S,L C ti t ™ sccms '° havc bcon ct|llally 

oubt if he had an ambassador to would take sides wlri. the ^pfessS ' wor ' icd o'™*'*™}. «>». time ** 

cter'of Cheney^ ** T ^ ^ aware of wlLt. lrad $Ty 

Chcste? Bowles was then on Ms .7 < 0AU > '<> take actio,] on 

econd tour as ambassador in Delhi.- ? . ,r ‘5 u 11 / ’ Melady u urunc [j a || j ts mcln (,crs haunted by 

n early casually of the Washington ^nsottcaUy to overcome t||cjr ow|1 prob , ell)s of lriba|ism >n J 

ureaucracy under President Ken- IS «/i l , en * s *, j , sensitive to any precedent for outside 

edy, he was to prove the most: " . ^ a H r a ' a " ce ,^ interference in ' the continent. Thef 

tuntane policy-maker of the.ghttenng'® ^ M | d , ( | ' / ,, OAU Council or Ministers, in fact, 

lot. In his earlier' experience in Con- ,!V ad , M ady s rv^f.S u tc!v iSrt seilt , the Burundu ! n rc 8 ,mc a message 
ress and the executive branch, Un % s J a - s absolutely .mpirtial in June> 1972 , vvllich amounted to 

Bowles had observed the anti-Indian as between Tutsi and Hutu, that their Slipp0rt G f t i lc repression. Once the 

prejudice that dominated parts . of ^ l r ^ S t! ^ f h? l Africans llad reactcd ’ thc U - S * State 

the government. To his New Delhi ^ ^ f to ! hLn1 - ! Department had its policy, 

appointment, sgy several sources,-) United Sta cs-Burund, rcla ions Though the United States pur- 
Bowles broucht/an abiding determina- J t v . e,c bctltr - Tbcn suddc . n * y "] chased the bulk of Burundi’s coffee, 

tion to Shield U. S.-Indian relations iM: ' y ’ 1 f 972 ’ thc r c °(! ntry >y as pkl "^ d which accounts for 65 per cent of the 
from the biases experienced. Former int ? a f«nz y ° f kiHing, with the Tutsi country’s export earnings, American 
aides say Bowles- was often privately regime presiding over systematic mur- bureaucrats dismissed out of hand a 


unneo oiaies miercsis in lnci a x \yere j , rcnlcmbcr trucks loa(lctl with creamed bv e v ^’in A 
more important than any single clash U „ «• . , . creamca oy every country in Africa 

that might resurrect old hostilities. . corpses parsing the U. S. embassy in for butting into an African state’s 

Unlike his . Uigos counterparts, om s idc 'thefeapit^n^ bull ' d6/cd graVt ' s ; .? f n. , . r . S ;„]y c <1 . d t on ’ t .. bave , an 


Bowles was not imagining antagonism 


interest in Burundi that justifies tak- 


in Washington. Congressional distaste T! l °w | |[, kc ‘?* s t at dl ®. s 1 a ' p ^ tp 1 ' l i ® that kind of flack.” By the same 
for India’s ncutralitv was clciiT. LBJ rec ? ^ e ri^ y atc at . . n &bt ' in b,s reasoning, officials ignored an internal 
and Dean Rusk fell into .annual’ rages r JpnnHT P nf 1Z1 !SnnViflp d Dc P art| ncnt legal memorandum point- 

when Madame Gandhi sent birthday w , . . , j .. ai.-* t t _ Qt n tp ing , ou . t tbat tbe U S. had obligations 
cables to Ho Clu Minh “How long can ^ asbul c- to,l », afiaid that thc State under international law and treaties iq 
caoits io u ^iu I o Departmerti would somehow over- the face of hunnn rioht^ -ihucpc 

o y x 0 pc^M. a .o g v m ^R ,sk d on i rcaa f T if, ^ <t 5«" « . ^o« JusmS 

asked with Georgian car.lriness in ■’ lhe 

- . Bowles must have felt «h« S“' TasHdisHnct" /wX'X"' 

18 Genocide /, i purundi, 1972. -j 
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“The t)AU didn’t see it that way,”i' niuch c,sc ’ is obviously Vietnam. In a reform of that bureaucracy. 

said an official. “If the African! scnsc ? jt Was a return to the medieval It (flourishes, like other dubtou; 


mat. ,'CThe U. S. simply has no real the bureaucracies in Washington and .compliance, and evasion \£hilc 
interest in Burundi other than moral , their proconsuls in Saigon, the war P un ishing dissent or “mistakes.” ha an 
indignation and that’s not enough.” was often only another arena for the environment where advance depefids 
Lopking back on the Biafran, jousting of power and interests. “They on conforming to habit, it is perhaps 
tragedy, a ranking State Department could accept more easily a complete the most common habit of all. 
officer, made a similar judgment: “My reversal of objectives or grand strale- Clicncy seems almost inherent ii 
regret is that there was such emotion K IC design than a revision of their own the., psychology and sociology O 
generated in this country. .. today wc roles,” reflected a veteran of thc : dipiomaljc. work, abroad. The Bfitisl 
have sttained relations with one fifth bureaucratic battles both in Washing- ' used to mo, urn the victims off thi 
of Africa^ because of the focus on ^° n and Saigon. i parochialism as being “too long jn tit 

relief....” For that official and; Behind the lines and sometimes oiv East.” State Departmeatt dcsk s otficen 
others in the Stale Department’s J them were the endless jurisdictional noW call it “localitis,” certain that i 
regional bureaus, relations smooth or dispulcs-ClA operatives, generals, afflicts only their colleagues in .th 
strained with an entire region can be deputy ambassadors, AID admin is* “field.” 

the daily reality of work, much as one trators, each with Vietnamese clients The malady probably begins witl 
! client government can absorb the on whom he was somehow dependent the need to rationalize against ’ tin 
allegiance of an embassy abroad. The' for success, each suspicious that his realities of foreign service, whateve 
hungry children come and go from colleagues would expand their domain the venue. While Henry Kissinger flit 
public sight: the clients are always and advance their clients at his ex- dramatically from Georgetown t 
there. Staffed predominantly .by pense. The war, to be sure, was more Peking, most American diplomats in 
Foreign Service officers bearing career complex than this single dimension, hundred Jollier capitals are locked i) 
pressures and marked by a parochial-. But the dishonesty, the zeal, the tedious, obscure, and rarely meaning 
ism similar to that felt abroad, the secrecy, the ambitions and fears that ful work. And people who spend mosi 
Department often sees its role as drove us on belong in large measure to of their adult lives dealing with othei 
protecting its clients from the special such bureaucratic politics. bureaucrats in remote places tend t 

perils that American democracy holds persuade : themselves, sooner- or later 

for traditional diplomacy-public Cliency-in-Waiting that dealing with other bureaucrats ii 

naivete (“emotion” over Biafra), a : remote places is pretty important 

meddling press, an uninformed or The most dependable clients for all From there it’s a short step to tin 
partisan Congress. these purposes arc not always actually added conviction that good relation; 

Do Biafra and Burundi mean that in power. But subtle intervention, .a with a particular regime, arc. or ough 
clicncy has kept us from intervening kind of clicncy-in-waiting, can help' to be anyway, urgent national biisi 
as often as we should? Not ncccssar- put them there. Indonesia and Chile ness. 

ily, for clicncy distorts the way we are cases in point. Economic pressure : In any event, to be without liv 
make decisions more than it imposes, on left-wing regimes, coupled with a clients, right or left, in or near power 
any clear direction on our foreign steady relationship with the colonels is often to be bureaucratically im 
policy. We may " disagree about in the wings, helped to produce less potent either in a mission abroad or in 
whether or how the U. S. should ever troublesome client regimes in both Washington. American officials 
.intervene in cases of starvation, countries, albeit again at a cost in assigned to forgotten arenas like the 
slaughter, or rebellion, but we should human rights enormous in Indonesia UN are seldom a bureaucratic match 
be able to agree to make those policy and yet to be counted in Chile. for their colleagues whose'clients are 

choices with all the logic and clear- Ideology certainly plays a role in actual .governments with the real 
hcadedness we can muster. these decisions, which are customarily power. Special State Department 

The State Department is not alone made in the White House. But offices responsible for international 

in steering our foreign relations bureaucrats may also find anti-Marxist law, environmental matters, refugees, 
around obstacles to clear thought. Tire dictators, especially the efficient or population control may create an 
Pentagon, CIA, AID, Commerce, martial variety, easier to deal with as organizational illusion of authority, 
Treasury, Agriculture all crowd upon clients than unruly democrats like the but none acts without the veto of the 
the scene in Washington and abroad Indians. regional bureaus, whose clients gener 

with programs, bureaucratic preroga- Ideology has also explained one of . ally frown on such concerns, 
tives, various clear-cut views of the the few consistent exceptions to | The assistant legal advisor who 

national interest, and, of course, clicncy-our relations with the USSR. ! wrote the unheeded memorandum on 

foreign clients. Added to the personal U. S. diplomats in Moscow and on the human rights during the murders in 
stake and convictions of career offi- Soviet desk in /Foggy Bottom ard Burundi personally carried a copy to 
ccrs there is a host of other concerns expected to be habitually aloof from. each policy-maker in the African 
(domestic clients) that niay put a their clients. In this they are unlike all bureau, skeptichl that it would ever 
premium on access with foreign their colleagues except, perhaps, those reach them by. regular staff channels 
regimes-from the munitions industry in South Africa. The Russian attitude At the time, however, the legal ad 
to Iowa farmers to ITT ajid Wall may all be changing, however, with visor's office! was never asked to prc 
Street. To business or bureaucracy the latest detente. One wonders what pare an opinion on whether events in 
trail lines of interest from nearly every new clients we may acquire when Burundi constituted a violation of 
corner of the world, at once an index Chase Manhattan invests in Siberia. human rights. Moreover, career offi- 
of our colossal power yet a mass of Clicncy seems both a cause and ccrs who are assigned to* clientless 
potential inhibitions on the indepen- effect of the larger malaise enveloping duties like legal affairs know that the 
dent and principled use of that power, the State Department and Foreign promotion' system of the Foreign 
. The extreme example of the inter- Service. Controlling its abuses prob- Service follows bureaucratic power 
jplay of bureaucracy and clicncy, as of ably begins with the long-needed ai)dthat it rarely rewards such "rnaf 
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ginal” work. “Did you ever know any major burdens of career foreign ser- some <|f (lie absurdities and distor- 
official,” _ asked a young diplomat, vice is to protect U. S. relations wit:-, tions ofjStalc’s efforts to protect fheirl 
whose career has been advanced be- other regimes from 1 the e>:e:x ; ..->. clients nave been further confirmed in 
cause bespoke otrt for human rights?” ■ Washington, That perspective, too. their accumulation of power in (he 
Bureaucratic and career interests !:Can be personal as wcjl as bureau- White House. | 

reinforce this sense of priorities, lfjpratic. Who indeed is the expert on The answer to the many problems 
there is‘ direct official involvement die scene? Who, after a)l, spends his of clicncy surely starts with the open 
with . £h$, . country,, such as an aid life defending the national interest on ing of > the foreign policy process- 
program Vor arms sales, there may these frontiers? The view of Washing- much as the habits of government arc 
naturally develop close working r$la- ton us 'ignorant and distracted, as the under challenge domestically. Andiof 

1 • - • .1 . . » _ • • . _ O ‘ i.A.1 .. 1 . . 1 ., .. .... . ... I. It: if 1 r* > • . a « 


the “success” of" programs which, in a common zeal, sometimes a fervid dissent and a wider exposure of 
turn,' may depend on U. S. influence sense of, mission, in representing the American diplomats to their ;own 
with 'lhe< foreign' regime. For the position of another government. . society. jl 

America® mission as a whole, these^ Thcrej arc also human commit- Diplomacy can be a career /truly 
programs vjreprcscnt a tangible invest- ments nd institutional factor cjuite open to talent, its ranks refreshed at 
ment of time and reputation, a call on explains-jan intense loyalty some all levels by the infusion of short-term 
Washington’s resources, and thus diplomats cultivate for a country or officers from outside government, 
further proof of' the mission’s impor- region, a matching of personalities and me n and women chosen precisely for 
tance— all bureaucratic\ assets to be views th&t may leave an American their independence and unorthodox 
nurtured and protected, and all official feeling more comfortable with and critical views of policy. Those 
assuming continuing coopeiation from a p a kistai if general than with many of who represent America in the. world 
the clients. . . ihis own colleagues, the prejudices and conic! usefully spend at least half their 

Even without major programs to g^no tions released by being witness, to careers in the country that pays their 
dispense and husband, American mis- dramatic events such as civil wars. salaiics, in more than token positions 
sions in most countries aie likely to Any ofl these influences may blur congressional staffs, on news- 
acquire a strong collective tendency that criti ^j boundary between the P a P ers > in wha't State Department 
toward agreeable relations with the y, g, national interest, or simply what bureaucrats call with nervous sarcasm 
host government. U. S. diplomats of jg right and the bureaucratic or pri- the rca ^ w °rid of people and per- 
every rank depend on the regime and vate interests of American officials s P e ctives beyond the encapsulated 
the elites around it for much of the a b roac j. ! worlds of embassies and bureaus.- 

information and influence by which Then, itoo, thg Department of But none this is new - These 
their performance is measured. It is state and its officers are still ste P s are endlessly discussed, and the 
what the Foreign Service prizes as peculiarly 1 isolated among, the great outlook for real change is still bleak, 
“access,” the ability to hear and to be agencies of government. TTie problem foreign Service officers know that 
heard, which many career officers is not only that diplomats spend years . e,r pseudo-elitism, their parochial- 
regard as the essence of their profes- out of tire country. Even in Washing- lsm> f. r P enc h ant for cliency are all 
sion. ' ton they seldom encounter the people a malignant waste of individual talent 

To that end, American diplomats they are supposed to represent. Nearly an . .e Departments potential 
may cultivate their contacts literally every other bureaucracy must face role ‘ Their reaction is too often a 
day and night. In many Countries their some public constituency-welfare w ° ary cynicism. Foreign Service 
universe is peopled largely by distinct mothers alt HEW, rent strikers at reforjTI ,na y resemble nothing so much 
groups- politicians who are sensitive HUD, tru:kers at Transportation. And as tll . e reforrns of tsarist Russia- 
to slight or interference, landowners nearly eve'ry other bureaucracy has ? gre ? d nccessary for survival, much 
who abhor economic reform, police f e Jt recei tily the cleansin" li^ht 0 f. hera * (led > never quite taken before it 
who see conspiracy, and not the least, exposure U the era of public interest was Ji°° late ' . 

the ubiquitous colonels who exude research. 3jut State continues to gov- ,, J hey k . now ™ ore than any critic 
authority and grow impatient with er n by infttia and default, in camera , ,. at an honest . and sophisticated 
democracies. Over a desk or at a unaccountable except to bureaucratic c icncy— as a sensitive appreciation of 
dinner party, the U. S. diplomat feels' self-interest. other societies— is the heart of dipio- 

the importance of these citizens (a Yet, ioiiicaily K State may also be !^^ cy ' No 8°vernment, however will- 
reflection of his own), their ardor, the burcalcracy with the greatest Ik’ dlspc " sc W1 , th dlat r 

their wrath or approval at first hand- potential br responding to the public °uf n !, a V°- n „ id interpretaion, least of 
realities wliich may be scarcely appre- interest. Foreign Service officers are Rl J ' J S ry r a?e ' 
ciated in distant Washington, though f rce of the jhugc programs and special ner ? nri1 ** S !!T1 CC Ca ? 

they loom large from Athens to’domestic interests that so often freeze *> 

Jakarta, from Rio to Lagos. their collejigues in 6thcr agencies. burc , au : 

That distance from Washington * It is ironic too that clicncy, as a f,” 1 ® !? rV °' dy X cnn cnsurc that 

gives a U. S. mission abroad its strong- product olj this isolation, has only '*1*™ !_? /j !L tS „Ijf n ji , J ,CI,Can , forcign 
est single impulse toward identifying served to, deepen the eclipse of the ^ '‘ y a n }® ^ yon f 8< ? vcrn : 

with the interests of-its hosts 1 . Among State Department in the making of S t! ;° P „ w ‘tip 
diplomats . who escort junketing con- foreign pf|icy. Presidents .watching or “* l „ n d ' bIood 

gressmen and watch the steady'shrink- costs oi oui accisions. a 

age of their aid appropriations, who 
see departments recurrently placed 
under the direction of a new set of 
“amateurs” and ever hostage to poli- 
tics or ^fickle public moods, there 
grows . the conviction that one of the. 
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T racing U. S. -Allied Clash: 


Trailed -Events 


I 


A 


[■Basic- Divergence on Middle East Crisis 
and Kissinger’s Way of Doing Easiness 


Among Factors Alienating Europeans 


i f 


By FLORA LEWIS 

Special to The New York Times 

’ WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 — ' Washington, he was said to 
! Misunderstandings, lack of in-, have been angered and frus- 
! formation and a basic diver- Secretary was p artlcu . 


; : .7 ... •/_ The secretary was particu- 

gence In perceptions of the ha- | ar iy irritated, according to 
ure of the Middle East crisis led ; American officials, that Britain, 
to the recent sharp public rift] and France did not support 


between europe and the. United the United States in opposing 
'States, according to American! th e Soviet Union’s attempt to 
_ . I include American and Russian 


and allied diplomats 

A series of interviews on 
what caused the United States 
to riticize the allies publicly for 
the 'position they took during 
the crisis has disclosed that the 
personality of. Secretary of 
State Kissinger and the diplo- 
matic history of the past two 
years wer important factors. 

There were also underlying 
'changes in circumstance that 
developed In recent years that 
were not adequately weighedor 
even noticed, the diplomats 
said. 

These include heavy Eu 
ropean dependence on Arab oil 
supplies, the quantity and so- 


phistication of weapons sup 
plied to the Arabs by the Rus- 
sians and the Arabs’ une- 
pected ability to mount an ef- 
, fective joint diplomatic cam- 
paign. 

“They knew exactly where tOj 
go and where to put the pres- 
sure in each capital,” an Ameri- 
can official said of the Arabs. 

A Matter of Method 
*■ The serious new strains on 
Atlantic relations also flowed 
from factors not directly con- 
cerned with the war and Hie 
arabs’ oil weapon, stemming 
more directly from the way the 
(United States and Europe have 
been conducting their dip- 
lomatic exchanges. 

< The officials said that a few 
days after the war began on 
Oct. 6 the United States, as- 
sessment shifted from viewing 
, it as an Arab-Israeli confront 
ation to discerning evidence of 
a Soviet attempt to change the 
trategic balance in the Middle 
East. European officials, how- 
evftr, continued to see it as a 
local war. 

American sources concede 
that the United States made 
little effort to explain its view 
to Its allies. Mr. Kissinger was 
said to have felt that the allies 
should have understood the im-j 
port of the Soviet effort. When 
they did not independently 
reach the same conclusion as 


troops in the international 
emergency force created to help, 
keep the cease-fire. 

A message from the Soviet] 
Communist leader. Leonid I-! 
Brezhnev, on Oct. 24 suggested 
that the United States and the 
Soviet Union send troops and 
that the Russians would act 
alone if Washington refused. 
That message and reported in- 
telligence that the Russians had 
taken preparatory measures for 
a quick airlift of troops were 
the reason given the world- 
wide American military alert] 
on Oct. 25. 

Alert Explained Belatedly 

It was only after the alert 
had been put into effect and 
Washington was sure Moscow 
knew about it that a rejection] 
o i the Soviet proposal was sent 
to Mr. Brezhnev (high-ranking 
State Department officials do 
not know whether the hot line 
was used). The allies were not] 
informed until afterward, and 
then only sketchily. 

"Things were moving too fast, 
there wasn’t time to give them 
all the details,” an official ex- 
plained. He conceded that the 
State Department had facilities 
to reach allied heads of govern- 
ment in time of crisis that. could 
easily have been utilized. But 
it was a one-man show, accord- 
ing to the officials at the State 
Department, so that could not 
be done. 

The allies were bewildered 
and angered by the lack of in- 
formation at the time of the 
alert because they felt directly 
involved in the crisis. They 
said "the United States never 
made it clear to them just what 
the Moscow-Washington argu- 
ment on troops was really 
about. 

Inevitably, any period of in- 
tense American-Soviet diplo- 
macy fans European suspicions. 
Moreover, there has been a 
widespread tendency in the 
wake of thp two meetings be- 
tween Mr. Brezhnev and Presi- 
dent Nixon to suppose that So- 


•fdet-American agreements ate] 

! deeper and broader than the 
specific points announced. 

Perceptions of Detente j 

The theme of American dip 
iomats’ comments about the 
European allies could be put 
this way; “We’ve told them it 
isn’t so, and they should knowi 
better, but it’s true that our 
;rhetoric and style created an 
aura of something bigger which 
may have led to assumption.' 

In hindsight some Americans 
now believe those assumptions 
could have been the basis for 
the difference between . the 
American and European per- 
ceptions of what was going on 
in the Middle East. The Euro- 
peans could have supposed that 
some eleemnts underlying d& 
tente meant that the Russinas 
would not really try to upset 
the strategic balance, as 
Washington came - to believe 
they were doing. 

In any event, when 'viewed 
from Washington, Mr. Kissin- 
ger’s annoyance seems to 
have been aroused more by 
this difference in viewpoint 
than by the reaction of various 
allies to the United States 
crash program of military sup- 
ply to Israel. 

. He was already short-tem- 
pered about allied behavior, 

State Department officials say.j 
because of the difficulties in' 
'getting an agreed response to 
his proposal for a "New At- 
lantic charter” last April. That 
prpposal, made without prior] 
consultation, surprised and up-; 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR’ 
15 NOVEMBER 1973 _ 
Dr. Ashraf Ghorbal, 

Egypt ambassador to U.S. 

Dr. Ashraf Ghorbat brings' to 
his post as ambassador of Egypt 
to Washington the sophistication , 
of an old, well-to-do, upper class 
Egyptian family, the erudition of., 
a Harvard professor, a lively 
liking for things American, and a 
dauntless persistence in pursuit] 
of his diplomatic objectives. ' 

He was ambassador here be- 
fore Egypt broke relations dur-. 
ing the Six-Day 1907 war, and 
stayed on as head of the “Egyp- 
tian Interests Section,’’ which 1 
was technically part of the In- 
dian Embassy, until the summer 
of 1972. 

He and his beautiful wife will . 
be in a sense coming home to 
their . many diplomatic and 
American friends. Their daugh- 
ter Nahed is expected back as , 
student at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service 
where she was enrolled in 1972. 

Dr. Ghorbal, who got his mas- 
ters and doctors degrees from 
Harvard in 1948 and ’49, is very 
Western in his approach to his 
job. Unlike some of his Aral) 
colleagues, he does not wait for 
the world to come to him. 

' His small, elegant, quick -mov- 
ing figure was a familiar sight on 
Capitol Hill and on the campuses 
of universities to which he read- 
ily made himself available as a 
.lecturer. 


set the allies. ” : ‘ : 

, ■ Reportedly Mr. Kissinger, ort 
the basis of his contacts with 
foreign envoys and leaders in 
■the previous six months, had 
expected a quick favorable re- 
sponse. 

Embassies Were Hampered 

Officials at; the State De. 
partment felt that ; this was" 
another examjjlc of h6w dif- 
ficulties had resulted frbhi the 
decline in the department’s tra- 
ditional ' role, in, important di- 
plomacy and the consequent! 
deterioration iti the ability of 
embassies to inform, Washing* 
ton effectively.' ■ . ... is 

One phrase in Mr. Kissin-J 
ger’s April speech that partlcu-i 
larly piqued the allies, cspecial-j 
ly President Pofnpidou, was a 1 
reference to Europe’s “regional 
interests” in', contrast to the 
“global” responsibilities of the 
United States. . ' _ 

The phrase "regional inter- 
ests,” included in . the State 
Department’s rebuke of the Eu- 
ropean allies last week, was 
taken to mean that Mr. , Kis- 
singer resented the way the 
Europeans, had chided him 
about this and wanted them to 
know he felt that events had 
proved him right. 

“One of Kissinger’s basic 
precepts,” a source said, “is 
that the United States must not] 
be taken for granted and must 
show that it will 'react to what 
it considers lack of understand- 
ling of its interests. He wanted 
to make sure that 'was known 
publicly.’’ 


Hermann Frederick Eilts,] 
U.S. ambassador to Egypt » 


A big man who usually wears) 
sqspendcrs and has a Teutonic) 
air about him, the new Amerl-] 
can ambassador-designate to; 
Cairo combines the qualities ofi 
Al n 1 nmn 4 ’ ’5 


scholar and diplomat. 

- German-born Hermann Fred-j 
crick Eilts Is thorough, serious,- 
and extremely conscientious; he 
is a foreign service officer with ai 
sharp eye for detail. ;■ 

“A professional’s proles-- 
, sional,” comments one State De-i 
partment official. . i 

1 Almost all his life has been' 
devoted to a study of the Arab, 
world. He speaks fluent Arabic 
and French and is the author of! 
'many articles on such scholarly: 
subjects as the first Omani mis-j 
slon to the United States In the 
early 19th century. 7] 


Mr. Eilts has spent the bulk ofi 
Ms diplomatic career in thei 
Middle East, serving in Tehran,; 
Jidda, Aden, Baghdad, and Tri-< 
poll. From 1965 to 1971 he wasj 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia. i 


A co-worker who served with 
him in Riyahd says he is 
afraid to talk frankly but la 
always polite. He Is alsb patient; 
in dealing with complex pro§j. ■ 
• lems — a trait that should staig;} 
him in good stead In a sensttfyn) 
post. ,. 


(lecwirer. , j n* 
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E-NATO DOT 


Europeans Feel Rift Over 
| Mideast Underscores 
j Chronic Differences 

j By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 

| Sl>«dal to Tb« New York TJm« j 

JBONN, Nov. 10 — Despite a 
Week of soothing, by American 
officials eager to heal the 
founds opened in the Atlantic 
alliance by ! the Middle East 
war, Eufopean and; American 
views of what their, relations 
should be remain far apart. 

Many European . diplomats 
|are privately surprised at the 
Nixon Administration for say-] 
ing publicly that it was dis-| 
appointed fn its partners in, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization for not taking a 
cbmmon stand with the Jinked- 
States when the Middle East 
crisis was at its peak. They: 
are surprised, the diplomats] 
say, because they were never] 
asked to , do' that.' ‘ I 

; Criticism of members of the] 
alliance for not , acceding to: 
suggestions made in the North 
Atlantic Council was irksome,: 
NATO diplomats say, because 
NATO is a defensive alliance' 
designed to .protect' all of its 
members, against the threat, of, 
armed 'attack' by the- Soviet 
Union* and its -allies in Europe: 
or North America. 

. Mideast Not, in the Picture . 
/The Middle East, the Eur'o- 
peahs argue, was never meant 
to be included. - 

Europe vs. Superpowers 
; "Of. what use would.be a 
confrontation between NATO 
ind the Warsaw Pact over the 
Middle East?” a German source 
Said. „ ' 'j 

: "The alliance,” said another; 
Vis not /just an instrument of 
American foreign policy.” 
i . European diplomats and of- 
ficials in Bonn, Paris, Brussels, 
and The Hague ; insist, there- 
fore, that : the Middle East 
crisis, rather than creating a 
new rift between the United 
States and Europe, merely, un-, 1 
covered ah old and chronic 
rifs. . ; ■ /.). 

The crisis confirmed Euro- 
pean- views that, in ,a pinch/ 
they still do not 1 count for 
much against the two supej: 
powers. It also caused some 
^stirrings toward greater Euro- 
pean unity, independent of the 
United States. The declaration 
last Tuesday in Brussels of a 
common European position on 
the Middie East was a sign 


of this an another was agree- 
ment between the nine foreign 
ministers of the European 
Economic Community for a 
Common Market summit meet- 
ing Dec. 14 and 15. ] 

During the Middle East crisis' 
each party to the disagreement, 
complained about lack of coop- 
eration on the part of the 
other. Here in Europe, officials 
feel that if they overreacted,, 
so did Washington. Europeans 
point to the fact that, in some 
Instances, what Nixon Admin-, 
istration officials said in public, 
about European allies contra-, 
dieted what they said in pri- 
vate. 1 

The Nixon Letter to Brandt 

In Bonn, West German offi- 
cials point out that on Nov. 2 
President Nixon sent a letter to 
Chancellor Willy Brandt that, 
they say, recognized the basic 
problem very - clearly. This 
leaves the Germans wondering 
why, earlier, they were excori- 
ated publicly by Mr. Nixon and 
Secretary of State Kissinger. ‘ 

In his letter to Mr. Brandt, 
classified “secret,’ Mr. Nixon 
says that the President recog- 
nized that there was no 
obligation to reach a common 
alliance position’ on the Middle 
East, since the Europeans have 
different interests from, the 
-American interests there. ' 

Simply put — and Mr. Nixon 
went on to make this explicit — 
Europe gets most of its Oil' 
from the Middle East, the 
United States does not, and the 
Europeans cannot be expected 
to alienate their supplers by 
joining a United States position 
backing Israel. 

Mr. Nixon noted, however, 
that “the interests of the alli- 
ance as a whole” were. involved. 
He said, "I do not believe we 
can draw such a fine line when 
the U.S.S.R.was and is so deep- 
ly involved” in the Middle East. 
“If the U.S.S.R, learns that it 
can exploit the Middle East to 
separate the United States from 
its European allies," he said, the 
consequences can be disastrous 
and not only in Europe. 

“The alliance,” the letter 
said, -“cannot operate on a 
double standard” with Europe 
pursuing its own separate pol- 
icy toward the Soviet Union 
and the United States another. 
But he conceded that there had 
been a “lack of adequate and 
timely coordination, produced 
by the rush of events,” and 
promised "to move substantive- 
ly in this direction.” 

The Worldwide U. S. Alert 

From the European point of 
view, the United States raised 
a number of false issues in 
public criticisms that preceded 
this secret letter designed, as 
Mr. Nixon put it, "to put this 
incident behind us.’’. For in- 
stance: 

AMERICAN COMPLAINT — 
The United States got luke- 
warm backing from its Euro- 
pean allies when it put its 
forces on worldwide alert Oct 
25'against the threat of Soviet 
intervention in the Middle East 

EUROPEAN VIEW — The 
United States put its forces on 
alert fitst and didn’t inform 
its allies until at least three 


Ihours — longer, some say— -later 
about the decision and the rea- 
sons for it Now American offi- 
cials seem to have more ’under- 
standing about European irrita- 
tion about not being consulted 
first Secretary of Defense 
James . R. Schlesinger, at a 
NATO meeting at The Hague 
last week, made a “formal 
commitment” to better consul- 
tation in the future, according 
to his Dutch opposite number, 
Henk Vredeling. 

Most allies told the United 
States that it could not use 
European bases for transfers 
of supplies to Israel, 
made it known that she would 
not answer "yes” if asked for 
such permission. West Ger- 
many, where the bulk of the 
American armed forces in 
Europe is stationed, knew that 
transfers were being made 
from bases on its territory, 
German officials say, .and let 
it pass in silence until after 
;the Oct. 22 cease-fire. Then 
West Germany became angry 
—only, it says, because it was 
not kept informed of further 
arms shipments that used less- 
than-discreet rgethods, such as 
loading Israeli freighters with 
arms at Bremerhaven. 

The Americans never asked 
|the French for permission tc/ 
fly over France and also in the 
case of Italy, officially, the 
question of United States over-' 
flight was never raised. Italy 
helped, however, by providing 
oil for the Sixth Fleet, which 
is based there. And Washing- 
ton could hardly have been 
surprised by the refusals of 
Greece and Spain to let the 
Americans use bases and ports 
for support to Israel since 
they had long followed a pol- 
icy of staying out of Middle 
East conflict. Both Greece and 
Spain, nevertheless, appeared 
to have tolerated American 
operations from the bases, 
which were, in fact, part of 
the support operation to Israel^ 
j All this may sound disin- 
genuous and self-serving to 
American ears. In Brussels 
Tuesday the Common Market 
ministers took a stand that 
could not have pleased the 
United States at all: It called 
for Israeli withdrawal to the 
1967 borders and foil a recog- 
nition of the rights of Pales- 
tinians, two concessions to 
■Arab demands that most Euro- 
peans who were present recog- 
nized for what they were. 

Dutch Reversed Stand 
Bonn’s acceptance of the 
Brussels declaration has been 
privately criticized by some 
members of the Brandt Govern- 
ment as a shameful, retreat 
from West Germany’s special 
relationship with Israel. Mr. 
Brandt, apparently reacting, 
said in a speech yesterday that 
West Germany and Israel still 
have special ties resulting from 
the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews and he denied that West 
Germany was “hiding behind 
Europe.” 

As a Dutch journalist in The 
Hague noted, . the Dutch, by 
joining in the declaration, re- 
,versedf the position that had 
jeost them their oil. Two weeks 
iearlier they had called for the 


'Arabs to withdraw to their 
!lB67 cease-fire positions, which 
are a long way from the bor- 
ders, and had been rewarded 
,by a total Arab oil-supply boy- 
cott “ 

J Europeans do not like to be 
told to' but many admit to a 
gbrtain cravenness in their be- 
pavior toward the entire Mid- 
dle East war. This is/ reflected 
also In domestic politics in 
Britain and West Germany, 
where Opposition 1 parties ard 
critizing the governments for! 
letting the United States down 
in a pinch. 

The West German-United 
States disagreement was the 
most public and spectacular; 
but the Germans, at least, seem 
determined now to discount its. 
significance. Much of it, on 
both sides, appears in hind- 
sight to signify mostly nothing 
but the chronic European- 
American problem of too little 
consultation from the Ameri- 
can problem of too little con- 
sultation from the American 
side on critioal decisions. 
How Bonn-U.S. Rift Grew 

According to well-informed 
German and American officials 
here, much" of the problem 
erase from a combination of the 
pace of events in Washington 
and the Middle East and over- 
reaction by Bonn and V -ish- 
Ington to one another’s act t. ns. 

These officials say that <t 
was not until Oct. 23, a d y 
after the United Nations’ cease 
fire resolution was to have 
taken effect, that West Ger- 
many asked the United States 
not to ship arms from depots 
.here or deny American over- 
flight to the Middle East A 
week earlier, at an Oct. 16 meet- 
ing between Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel and Martin J. 
Hillenbrand, the United States 
Ambassador, called at Mr. Hil- 
lenbrand’s request West Ger- 
many is said to have raised no 
objections to what were then 
incomplete reports about Amer- 
ican supply movements to Is- 
rael. 

But between the 16th and the 
23d, after the cease-fire reso- 
lution, “the Arabs began to put 
heavy pressure on the Germans 
with oil,” as one source puts 
it The Bonn Government has 
not confirmed that that was the 
reason. 

After the cease-fire on Oct 
23, Paul Frank, a high For- 
eign Ministry official, called in 
Ambassador Aillenbrand to ask 
for clarification of unofficial 
reports that American arms 
were still being shipped to 
Israel from United States Army 
piers as Bremerhaven and to 
request that this stop. Mr. Hil- 
lenbrand said his information 
was incomplete and he would 
have to seek guidance from 
Washington. 

The next day, Mr. Hillen- 
brand was out of town. When 
a newspaper in Bremerhaven 
Reported that shipments were 
still going on, and in Israeli 
ships, Mr. Frank called In the 
Ambassador’s deputy, Frank E. 
Gash, and • reiterated the de- 
man. Mr. Cash still had no 
answer from Washington. 

Then — ■ through what the 
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Bonn Government says was a 
"mistake” — the Foreign Minis- 
try issue4 ; to the press a Strong 
statement publicizing the whole 
business; and demanding a 
stop to i it Friday, Oct. 26, 
Washington ' blem up: There 
were strong words about the 
Germans! and the other Euro- 
peans by. Dr. Schlesinger, the 
State Department spokesman, 
Robert ‘ J. McCloskey, and 
President (■ Nixon. 

What particularly baffled the 
Germans and other NATO al- 
lies was Dr. Schlesinger*s im- 
plied threat to withdraw. Amer- 
ican troops unilaterally from 
Europe, on the eve of force- 
reduction talks with the Soviet 
Union. They opened in Vienna 
on Oct. 30. “What is wrong 
• .with this man Schlesinger?” a 
German official asked the other 
day. "Is it that he’s new in his 
job and doesn’t know what he’s 
doing?” , 

1 Schlesinger Sees NATO Aides .! 

Dr. Schlesinger,' who became 
Secretary of Defense this year,, 
went to The Hague last week 
and apparently sought to soothe, 
the hard feelings of fellow de- 
fense ministers who were there 
for .a meeting on nuclear plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Schlesinger said . later in 
Washington . that "a common 
Understanding” had been 
reached with the West German 
Defense Minister, Georg Lebe. 
:it apparently, provided that Is- 
raeli ships would not be used 
to transfer arms to Israel in 
a crisis. - 

■ What is clear now in Europe 
is that only a settlement be- 
tween the warring parties in 
.the Mideast will serve European 
Interests. If there, is no settle- 
ment, and Europeans start 
“freezing to death,’’ they most 
probably will blame the Arabs 
or .the Isrealis— not the Ameri- 
cans. If there is a settlement, 
achieved through American 
mediation, the recent flap in the 
alliance may be hard to remem- 
ber a few months from now. 


CARL T. ROWAN 
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MISUNDERSTANDING BLAMED 





By George Sherman 

i t Star-News Staff Writer • * 

;■ “We certainly made a’ 
God-awful mess of it” — so 
said ope insider,, in an un- 
guarded moment, about 
American handling of: 
NATO allifes during the re-? 
'cent Middle East war.- 

He and others speak of 
the U.S. government’s emo-i 
tional accusations against 
its European partners for 
'separating themselves from , 
American peace efforts.; 
Whether Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger actually 
used “disgust” -to describe 
t his disenchantment with* 
iNATO at a closed-door 
j briefing on Capitol Hill 10 
•days ago, that word aptly? 
,-sums up the Nixon adminis- 
jtration’s reaction at. the 
'height of the crisis. 

So serious is the concern 
’over the consequences now 
that Defense Secretary 
James R. Schlesinger and 
Kissinger. have, set up a 
special high-level working 
group to sort out what went 1 
wrong and which “proce-> 
dures” must be corrected. ’ 

.Today the public words! 
have become much softer.; 
.Rallying of transAtlantic 
ranks lias become the order; 
of the day/ Embarrassed 
diplomats and American' 
officials speak of “misun- 
derstanding” now over- 
?come. Schlesinger returned 
last night from a NATO 
meeting at The Hague, 
Netherlands, with assure 
ances that there now ap- 
pears to be “an understand- 
ing among the allies of U.S. 
objectives in the Middle, 
East.” Schlesinger empha- 
sized that his meetings “un- 
derscored the need for clos- 
er consultations" between 
the allies. 

But behind the scenes is 
the realization that the 
Middle East crisis produced 
; the biggest rift in the 24- 
year history of the alliance. 
By the time President Nix- 
on suddenly ordered the 
worldwide alert of Ameri- 
can. forces the night of Oct. 
24-25, a virtual communica- 
tions breakdown existed 
between Washington and its 
chief European allies. - 
To be sure, events had 
; moved Swiftly — too swiftly 
‘for consultation — since the 
outbreak of the war on Oct. 


t OFFICIALS and foreign 
diplomats here, looking' 
back over the debris of 
almost three weeks of cri-^ 
sis, acknowledge that a ’ 
“perception' gap” grew? 
within the alliance about j 
what was happening in the 
Middle East. 

• ■ “At first, we handled it.i 
realtively calmly as the’ 
fourth round in the Israeli- ' 
. Arab feud,” said one Ameri- 1 
can official. “Certainly it ? 
was seen as a test of Soviet- 
American detente, but that? 
i meant testing whether Mos- j> 
cow and Washington could 
swiftly bring an end to the 
fighting. 

“At that early point, the 
European position was not 
of great concern to the Unit-' 

. ed States. ; 

"How could we be upset 
with many European decla- 
rations of neutrality, or the 
British embargo on arms- 
shipments to the area,” 
continued the official,' 
“when we ourselves were 
holding off on arms resup- 
ply to Isreal and pressuring 
the Russians to do the same 
with the Arabs.” In short,' 
he said, the common accept- ? 
ance of Israeli invincibility , 
since 1967 supporte the lux- ! 
ury of Western division over ; 
tactics to follow in this lat- ; 
estwar. 

THE EUROPEANS made 
full use of that luxury.; 
From the outset they made 
no secret that the oil weap- 
on of the Arabs had great 
power. Since Western Eu- 
rope depends upon the Med- 
iterranean and Persian Gulf, 
oil fields for between 70 and 
80 percent of its fuel, gov- 
ernments quickly used neu- 
trality in the “local con- 
flict” to preserve that flow? 
of oil. 

But the initial estimate on! 

; both sides of the Atlantic? 

! about what would happen in! 
the war soon proved false.' 
Not only did Egypt and Syr- 
ia show unexpected prowess 
on the battlefield, straining 
Israeli sources to the hilt, 
>but' the Russians also 
; showed by Oct. 10 that they 
were moving to replenish 
Egyptian and Syrian weap- 
ons in an emergency air and 
sealift. .- ■ 

By the end of the war’s 
first week, American offi- 
cials say, the United States 
was convinced that the 
, Russians were out to upset 
i the military balance in the ; 


Middle East. ‘ 

, Here is where that per-, 
ception.gap first became] 

: evident. Persuasion having? 
failed, Nixon responded in 
kind to the Russians. On 
Oct. 14, he began the Ameri-] 

, can resupply of Israel . I 

, BUT THE West Europe- j 
ans were still left with the. 
first assessment. Two days t 
later the American repre- 
sentative to NATO, Donald] 
Rumsfeld, went into the! 
NATO council in Brussels 
with a whole new analysis i 
,of the East- West stakes in* 
what had previously been ai 
local war. 

‘fit was a tough state-; 
mertt,” said one official . 
familiar with the American] 
message. “We told our al- i 
lies that we wanted to show ; 
the Soviet Union detente is 
a two-way street. Vic told 
them that the whole of 
Western security was now 
involved, since the Soviet 1 : 
•Union was aiming for a‘ 
strategic victory in the! 
?Middle East.” ] 

The European govern-; 
ments were taken aback,; 
“They had no preparation < 
for this assessment,” said? 
the' official. And Rumsfeld’s 1 
suggestion that Europe join 
with the United States in : 
^cooling relations with the 
. Soviet Union, its Eastern ■ 
European allies and Yugo- 
t slavia — which had permit- 
ted Soviet overflights to the 
Middle East — fell on deaf ; 
ears. < 

But at this stage different 
European governments had 
different reactions toward 
quietly helping the Ameri-t 
can airlift to Israel. The 
Western Germans, for in- 1 
•.stance, agreed “to close 
their eyes” to the airlifting 
of M60 tanks, aboard giant 
C5A air transports from 
among the 2,000-tank stock- ; 
pile the Americans keep in 
Germany. • 

I THE PORTUGUESE also 
agreed to the use of the 
.American air base in the 1 
Azores as a staging area.. 
That guaranteed the smooth 
. air transport of Phantom F4 
fighter-bombers from the 
United States to Israel with 
refueling in the air and hops' 
from the aircraft carriers* 
John F. Kennedy and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt near 
Gibraltar and farther east 
in the Mediterranean. 
Greece also made no move 
-to curtail American 6th 
Fleet operations out of Ath-„ 


d ens. 1 

But the British, according 
to informed sources, re-j 
fused to allow any Ameri-j 
.can use of their sovereign; 
base at Akrotiri on Cyprus.] 
In the past, this base hasj 
been used for refueling the: 
.secret Mach3 SR71 high-] 
'flying reconnaissance 
plane, the successor for the] 
U2, used to photograph bat- j 
tie lines and weapons de* 
ployment in the Sinai and], 
along the Suez Canal. j 
Furthermore, Spain — j 
which does not recognize] 

1 Isfael — refused any Amer-] 
icah use of the $500 million? 
(American air bases there.; 

: Spain, Italy and Britain also; 
^refused to allow any overf-] 

! light to and from Israel. i 
"l France, which left 'the! 

? integrated NATO structure 
? seven years ago and has a 
, well-established pro-Arab 
tradition, was written off. 

: from the outset, say offi*' 
cials. In the other cases, the! 
United States made no for-; 

. mal requests or protests, 

• because Washington was 

: given to understand in ad-] 

} vance there would be noj 
< cooperation. • 

ON THE diplomatic front, ! 

’ Britain — previously the 
closest U.S. a, y — upset; 
Washington during the first; 
l 10 days of hostilities. Kissin-! 
j' ger approached British? 
i Ambassador Lord Cromer] 

{• to have Britain present, a< 
cease-fire resolution in the 
■; U.N. Security Council. Kis-j 
! singer assured the British' 

’ that the proposal had Soviet] 

{ support. j 

!• But the British govern-. 

[ ment, according to in-! 

5 formed sources, checked’ 

; with Egypt and Syria at the' 

; U.N. only to discover at that 
' time of Arab triumph that 

• they were in no mood for a' 

• cease-fire. Therefore, the' 

, British, according to these. 

■ sources, spumed the Kissin-; 
-j ger request. Today Ameri- 1 
! can officials say that was] 
j probably “a sound tactic” 

; not to be labeled an “Ameri-! 
can fall guy.” I 

All of these European 
, disagreements were kept' 

, carefully quiet. But they 1 
; festered beneath the sur- 
face. The perception gap, 
grew broader. To Kissinger,' 

, Schlesinger and other 
! American principals, say, 
i officials, the Europeans: 
\ seemed to be acting out the 
' somber picture drawn in 
Kissinger’s “Year of Eu-] 
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' rope” speech last April 23. .! 

In Washington the crisis. 

\ seemed to threaten to 

• achieve Soviet strategic. 
« gains in an area vital to the 
; security of the Western alii-' 

• ance. Oil and the “soft un- 
t derbelly'” of Europe were at 

j stake. Yet Europe was. 
’ pursuing "narrow regional 
f interests.” ; 

( In his April 23 speech, 

, Kissinger had warned that 
the alliance “cannot hold 
. together if each country or 
region asserts its autonomy 
whenever it is to its bene*; 
fit.” ; 

BUT IN EUROPE, say . 
diplomats here, the percep- 1 
tion was quite different. The 
‘Nixon administration ap-, 

■' peared to never treat its' 1 
Western European allies as 
' more than a footnote to the 
! main diplomacy with the' 
Russians. Kissinger spent 
all his time hammering out, 
,a deal with Moscow, they* 
( say. For example, his sud- ! 
den and unexplained visit to 
! the Soviet capital Oct. 20 to 
work out a cease-fire reso-, 
lution. 

Not until Nov. 2 — well 
after the climax of the crisis 
l — did the secretary of State 
;meet here with European 
ambassadors to analyze 
what had happened and 
explain American unhappi* 
/ness with the allies. 

| “We simply were not giv-' 
■en information earlier to' 
judge the seriousness of the’ 
Soviet threat,” said one sen- 
ior diplomat. 

; “It is true that the Kissin-, 
ger style is to keep his 
cards close to the vest,” 
acknowledged an American 
official. For instance, depu- 
ty Secretary of State Ken- 
neth Rush, former ambas- 
sador to Germany and for- 
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trier deputy Defense Secre- 
tary, was not delegated the 
authority to inform allied 
ambassadors here about 
,what was happening in the 
spectrum of American di- 
plomacy. 

, NEXT CAME the shock of 
the worldwide alert of 
American forces the night 
of Oct. 24-25 in response to a 
; still-secret letter of Soviet 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev 
allegedly threatening to in- : 
I tervene in the Middle East. 

| European diplomats agree 
'that the action. Nixon felt; 
was imperative allowed no : 
/ time for consultation across, 
‘ thh Atlantic. 

) But they maintained the 
President failed to use the 
! time he did have in the ear- 
| ly hours of Thursday to give 
personal explanations to 
key European leaders about 
what he had done and why. ; 

' Telephone calls to British 
Prime Minister Edward 
Heath, West German Chan-! 
;cellor Willy Brandt and 
French President Georges 
Pompidou would have made, 
a great difference, said one 5 
observer. “It would have; 
enabled those leaders to tellj 
their cabinets and parlla-] 
ments that they knew exact-; 
ly what the President was. 
doing and why. As it was, 
the alert came out of no- 
where when the United 
States and the Soviet Union 
had seemed to be working 
matters out in the Middle 
East.” <{ 

UNFLATTERING com- 
parisons are being drawn 
with the way President 
Kennedy handled the Cuban 
missile cris by sending spe-, 
cial envoys to allies in Eu- 
rope. While the Cuban crisis. 


^was an actual confronta- 1 
tion, and one where Kenne- 
dy had more time to act and 
prepare later moves, critics 
nevertheless maintain that 
in the Mideast case, too, the 
President could have 
gained understanding by 
simply telling his allies 
what he was up to. 

To this day the exact tim- 
ing of the decision for the 
alert is a matter of some 
confusion in Washington. 

Officials explain that a 
worldwide alert is a compli- 
cated affair. It is in fact a 
series of orders to various 
American units, and in this 
case the putting together of 
.the whole package took 
place, over a three-hour pe- 
nod from midnight to 3 a.m. 
[But no U.S.. official has yet 
explained why the Presi- 
dent — who first approved 
the idea of warning the 
Russians and later ap- 
proved the whole alert 
'package — could not have 
telephoned his allies during 
this three : hour period. 

IRONICALLY, when the 
administration’s simmering 
frustration with Europe 
came into the open, the 
Germans were the target. 
At first they had quietly 
cooperated in the airlift. 
But when a German news- 
paper in Bremerhaven, the 
Nordsee Zeitung, discov- 
ered that American tanks 
were being loaded in the 
port there aboard an Israeli 
freighter a day after the 
first cease-fire on Oct. 22, 
-the German foreign minis- 
try called on the United 
States to halt this violation 
of German "neutrality.” 

Later it turned out, that 
the public statement was a 
bureaucratic mistake. Ac- 


cording to diplomatic] 
sources, the spokesman of 
the German Foreign Minis- 
try had been handed a 
“guidance” paper on how to 
answer the flood of inquir- 
ies about the loading in 
Bremerhaven. By Occident, 
however, this guidance' 
paper was stamped as a; 
press release and its frank' 1 
language released for publi- . 
cation. By that time the] 
loaded Israeli ship had! 
.sailed — s one had before it' 
— ' but a third freighter was 1 ] 

. denied entry to Bremerhav- j 
en. | i 

On Friday, Oct. 26, the; 
immediate crisis with Mos-j 
cow passed but the split* 
with Germany was now out' 
in the open. The President,! 
the State Department and! 
Schlesinger publicly chas-j 
tized Europe for its lack of] 
support. To the dismay of; 
the Germans, Schlesinger] 
openly suggested that he' 
United States might have to ! 
“review” whether the Unit-! 
ed States and West Germa-* 
ny still have identical views] 
about American forces and* 
supplies kept in Germany, j 

Today that implied threat) 
to the American commit*! 
ment in Europe is seen 
more as a measure of irrita-f 
tion with the perfection ofj 
the alliance than as a prac-j 
tical alternative for the fu-j 
ture. Schlesinger and Kis-> 
singer have said privately] 
and publicly that NATO* 
remains a cornerstone of! 
American foreign policy^ 
But the Mideast war had! 
shown that unity between! 
the two sides of the Atlantic] 
can no longer be. taken fori 
granted in the age of super*] 
power detente. 


. ’ By MICHAEL PARKS 
Moscow , Bureau of The\ Sun 

Moscow— Despite the con- 
frontation with the United 
States brought • on , by the 
Arab-Israeli war, the SSviet 
Union appears to remain 
strongly committed to detente 
as the basis for its relations 
with the West. 

But Moscow is .serving notice 
that its implementation of that 
policy is changing because of 
its experiences with Washing- 
ton in the last month. 

The Kremlirt already has 
begun divorcing itself from the 
Nixon administration, now pub- 
licly described here as oppor- 
tunistic, corrupt and perfi- 
dious, and. is seeking broader 
contacts in th© U.S. 


This probably will weaken The’ Soviet Union now takes 
the Nixon administration’s bar-, a more, cynical— and undoubt- 
• gaining position with the Soviet edly more realistic — view of 
I leadership. the role of domestic politics in 

Moscow also apparently, has the formulation of foreign pol- 
deeldfed to broaden the base of, icy in the West, 
detente with more extensive I 'This is likely 'to lead’ to 
dealings with Western Europe, 'greater Soviet involvement in 
not' only on regional matters 'the .domestic affairs of the 
but on questions, involving United States and other' West- 
other areas, such as the Mid- ern countries, for example by 
die East. lobbying among politicians and, 

Moscow hopes that Western legislators for trade conces- 
Europe then would serve as a sions, rather than relying only 
check on its American ally and upon agreements with the 
become a guarantor of East- leadership. 

West detente, tfntil now, Mos- Within the Kremlin, Leonid I. 
cow has preferred to deal with Brezhnev, the Soviet Commu- 
West European /states individu- nist party leader .who , has 
ally and has prized its special linked his political fortunes to 
relationship with Washington: detente, probably now finds 
above all else.. . Ihimself under new restraints, 


[while the position of his critics 
i has grown stronger. 11 , 

I Those ■ who have / warned 
' against going too far too fast 
j. vyith ' the United States now 
I most probably will renew their 
.declarations that “peaceful co- 
1 existence does not end the im- 
placable confrontation between 
the two systems.” 

The basic direction of Soviet 
foreign policy will remain the 
same, MoscoW is saying, but 
•there will be changes in the 
way it> is put into practice. 

There' have been some signs 
of those changes already— a 
few policy declarations .rnd nu- 
merous smaller indicators ©f 
the now trend. ' 

For example, a top Soviet 
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thus putting not only the cfedi- grounded, they continue, on opening of the negotiations oril 
foreign affairs specialist, com- b ! Ilty of , Mosco . w but ajso of “the broadly based desires of troop reductions in Central Eu- 
mienting on Moscow television Brezhnev himself indoubt, the Americsn nnd Soviet peo- rope, 
last night, said that the Ameri- “U does not au K ur well for pie to live in peace and friend- Whether these adjustments 
can military alert during the relations between our countries ship” and on a series of for- will .satisfy Mr. Brezhnev’s do- 
war probably was due to Pres- or between! the two .leaders, ” a ma j. agreements, notijust in mehtic critics, whose opposl- 
ident Nixon’s domestic political well-placed Soviet citizen told political understandings be- tion had grown fairly strong 

problems. It was the first time an American last week. “We tween leaders. . evep before the Middle East 

any Soviet official had even mus t be able to believe andl This renewed distrust of war, Is an open question. , ! 
hinted at this. ! rely on each other and in tuni| Western political leaders has During the fighting, the ab* 

■ The alert the commentator be be l' € r vet i b y the world as a 'been underscored by the large rupt changes in the Kremlin’s 
reiterated, was “comnletcly whole.” , • n volume of reports and com- position indicated to many dip- 

: without ■ foundation ” Pravda Iwestia, the Soviet : govern- mentaries in the Soviet press lomats and other observers 
the' Communist party riewspa- ment newspaper, aita_.*eu the i in , th6 la ? 1 . week on Mr. Nix-’ here that the leadership toali- 
’ Per described it earlier vester- Nixon administration, accusing' ons political problems, on tion was having difficulty 

day as having “led to an artifi- »t of blackmail in its decision j what was . described , as the' working out a policy. . j 
! cial fanning of emotions with to a 3 k Congress not to consider seamy corruption in his admin- At first Moscow held aloof 

the spreading of fantastic alle- reduced tariffs for the Soviet wtration and on the prospect, from the fighting, then, pushed 

■gations about the Soviet Un- Union when it 'takes up the mentioned for the/irst time by the military establishment^ 

“ion’s intentions in the Middle omnibus. trade bill shortly. Friday that he might be im- it became involved in a heavy 

(East. -• i Soviet leaders had accepted! pe ^. he °- • . \ resupply operation, reserved it- 

: “But. as it should have been , this maneuver, knowing that if Tbi s has come as a shock to j self dramatically to search for. 
expected,” Pravda continued, I trade concessions to the Soviet ™ st Soviet citizens who only a cease-fire, when the battle, 

"the attempt to scare the Union had been taken up, Con-, ^ ur months ago saw Mr. ; turned against the Arabs, and 

•Soviet Union has been acorn- gress either would have re J B rf hnevwaikmg arm m arm I then switched once again to, 
iplete fiasco.” - , jfused to approve such C o n ces-i W1 !J. t !f r ( . NlXOn ; . , t - , ' deliv ? n r Israel an ultimatum. 

t. These commentaries repre- sions or would have condi- W !l, h p he ! V o S ^ here last "f^wurnjng ol f , grave 

‘&cnt a complete public rcas- i tioned them on free emigration Walter Scheel, the West quences and send Washington 
sessment of the relations be- i from the Soviet Union. But i Germ . an foreign mmtster, Mos- an even starker messaptf 

ItWen Moscow and Washing- ! apparently they were angered i cow / nau p , a . ted > s pohey of about the danger of prolonged 

ton. j when the White House !inked 1 c ° u " terbaianc !"g , the United fighting , 

„ , , _ . ih. ,L a rw States With Western Europe, The Soviet Union vfery early; 

Soviet officials and commen- . . .. that insuring that the gyrations of had characterized the war as a^ 

ta tors continue to speak of the ^r, ijjkmgrt appear that wi fj not t % polic of test of detente-that . is a test; 

; “special responsibility” and such concessions depended on ... y * * of the foreign nolicv that Mr j 

the “tremendous possibilities” Soviet compromises there. Evgeny Prjmakov> deputy Brezhnev i£ identified w£j 
( the two superpowers have for “Different questions” ‘ director of the important Instl- self with— and the Kremlin! 
(insuring world peace, but there . ' tute of World Economy and saw that policy failing. .1 

:« a ™ mo uest appraisal of There is no connection be- International Relations, told a Moscbw apparently feels that 
v what the two can do and the tween these two different ques- Moscow television audience this policy was saved and will 
relationship that has been de- tions,” Izvestia said in a com-; last night that America's Euro- survive— but with changes. ■ 
veloped between them. mentary. “Calculations, if they ! pean allies had played an im- Its version of detente most 

Soviet officials have shown really, exist in official Washing-1 portant role in checking the likely will be even more corn- 
particular alarm about the ton, to use' the question of United States’ actions during ! petitive now that it has con*- 
failure of the Nixon adminis- foreign 'trade relations for 1 the Middle East crisis. . i eluded that Washington cannot! 
tration. to keep Its promises, some unseemly political pur-| , Weekend commentaries in ! be expected to act with ration-1 
[first on Israeli observance of a poses are fully inconsistent. ” Pravda suggest that the Krem-'ality or even in close tandem 4 
(cease-fire and later on secur- But Soviet commentators, J iin now is willing to deal with with it on crisis situations. 3 
(ing congressional approval for following the line adopted by j Western Europe as a group, Detente, in the Soviet view,! 
[trade concessions. Mr. _ Brezhnev 10 days ago, ! something it 1 previously had lives,, but Moscow now has $ 

L Mr. Brezhnev indicated that continue to emphasize ; Mos- feared and refused to do, in clearer, more modest appre- 

I he felt President Nixon had cow’s desire for better rela- order to keep detente on an ciation of what it can and' 
failed to fulfill his part of the tions with the United States even keel. This view also was cannot do, and the Kremlin is, 
cease-fire agreement by ob- and other Western countries. expressed in Vienna 1 last week adjusting its practice of de-' 
taining Israeli ’ compliartfce, The ^relations should be by Soviet diplomats ,at ' the tehte to strengthen its position. 
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f U.S. Alert T ] 

' i The Soviet Union and ' • 

■ • f ■ Australia both criticized the ,-t ^ 

f • United States for placing its ) 
f armed forces on worldwide ' 

| alert during the Middle East j 
[ crisis. ' ,i 

l A Washington dispatch ' 

j by the official ^Soviet news • 
t agency, Tass, suggested that 
t the House decision to over-.* 
j- ride President Nixon’s veto! 

?, of the war-powers bill had 
u been influenced by the! 

*-<. f, alert. The Soviet press has ; 

' 1 previously published reports;* 

' j that the alert was called to * 

s divert attention from Mr. ] 

[: Nixon’s domestic difficul- 1 ! 

( ties. 

c In Canberra, Australian > 

[ Prime Minister Gough Whi- , 

!’ tlam said he believed that 
! President Nixon had called, 
i the alert “for domestic Amer- 
[ lean consumption.” i ^ 
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SHOCK FO 
E ALLIANC 


THE MTODLE EAST crisis hak brought some sesrere-shtackfc 
on both'pdes of the Atlantic. They suggest that/eyejr.amter: 
25 years? experience, the nature of the Westerns nucfe<ar- 
alliance is still not fully understood, even by its ‘leading; 
members. They underline the serious need td‘ rethink; 
Nato’s purposes and methods, ;unavailingly proposed^arSitm 
this year by Dr Kissinger. vv 

The United States Government has complainedib'itteK||^‘. 
about theS- refusal of some ' European countries/, cliiefl^ 
Britain aqfd West Germany, i to co-operate inr. the?, arms.-: 
airlift to Israel and in other military operations? connected! 
with the v recent Middle Eastern war. ’ Washington: is:- al&o? 
upset by the general European reluctance to share? scarce? 
oil supplies and to risk any extension of the Arafr oii. boy- 
cott. The Americans have discovered, apparently? to: tbfeirr 
surprise, that they cannot move ! into a Middle 'Eastt crisis? 
and count on automatic Nato support. '• 

The European members of Nato, for their * part, have? 
been angered because the US expected loyal sup!p:bft‘f6rtanh 
American policy in the Middle East which affittS? vital?. 
European interests adversely, , but about which Eitrope?had?. 
not been consulted. The aflger was sharpened by: what: 
seemed an irresponsible usi by President Nixon: of? the? 
nuclear alert. There was astonishment, especially^ itt’. 
Britain, that the US could proclaim such an alertj, inevit- 
ably involving the whole alliance and British bases/ without? 
prior consultation. 

If there is any surprise about Europe’s diff erihgMews 'on* 
the Middle East, it is largely because of Europe&tt'reStfaint? 
in not bringing the dispute into the open before -riOWiEbf: 
it has long been obvious that leading European cOUfftfiCS*— - 
though not all fully united in their views — have been 'watch; 
ing the evolution of Washington’s Middle East policies-' with'* 
growing anxiety, because of tHeir possibly disastfbWSTfflpattt 
on Western oil supplies. In hindsight, it would? probably' 
have’ been better if these differences had been rrtbi-e? opfeffly 
discussed before the crisis bui'st. But, like other :difffei k EffceS' 
between the US and Europe— fover trade and US fbreefc? iff. 
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Nato — which have added bitterness to tft£' present? 
recriminations, their settlemeht has been repeatedly 1 ;pO$t J 
poned because of other majoc'niatters, such as- thfe" Vietnam? 
war, the American rapprochejlnent with Russia atld' Chliiaj. 
and more recently the Watergate affair. „ 

But if the US needs to consult her European'tallleShflOf^ 
closely, the Europeans on their side are bound'- tft'atceMt 
certain inevitable consequents of belonging toe a; mielehr' 
alliance. The vastly expensive American nucleai > '' dfetSttef|t’- 
is still the vital element in; the Atlantic alliahCCj. a', fiit^? 
that is recognised, grudgingly^ even by Gaullist Francfe: ^ 
Mr Nixon’s use : of the nuclear alert, allegedly th'blbtk'thp 1 
dispatch of Soviet troops to Egypt, was unwise. But'fiurbpeatft? 
who accept the American nuclear protection musUeXpBCt-thaU 
in a genuine war crisis the U5> would inevitably have* to' afct? 
with a speed which precludes real consultation' with 1 other; 
Nato members. A nuclear deterrent controlled by ailt inter- 
national committee would, scarcely be credible.' \ f 

The alternative 1 to accepting last-resort AnYfie&tn detN- 
sion-making is for the Europeans to renounce .VttlbMthMi 
nuclear protection, either by adopting an enthX’Y-' non-- 
nuclear neutrality or by relying on their oWIT- ytclfehr 1 
weapons. Of course, the latter' choice ivould invdlVhys s ttly:: 
the same problems of committee decisions among? thfe? r O‘ J ■ 
peans themselves and would be even less credible! • 

This question of America’s paramount nudeaKrefcptou.X 
bility has naturally aroused deeper anxieties because? ortn \ 
present shaky situation of tlie American Presidetttb WMBsw ■' 
finger alone can press the nuclear button. 

The disastrous impact of Mr Nixon’s cbrtdUCt' dtH 
America’s domestic affairs isf obviously a mattbf fW-' 
American people 1 to deal with". But the rest of the?Wbrlo is? 
entitled to judge whether or not the conduct oP American ■ 
foreign policy would now benefit from Mr Nixon’s' departing 
The continuous decline in Mr Nixon’s authority at f hbtilfe-mu?t r 
inevitably weaken his influence abroad. On the other 
even a weakened Nixon, working with the capable Or 
Kissinger, might well be able to' sustain a more vigWOtife-alia 
imaginative foreign policy thrfn any likely succesSbtV 

Even if Dr Kissinger were kept in office, any neW'bCtm- 
pant of the White House would probably try toavOldUHVOiVe^ 
ment in major international! initiatives, such as? aT# now 
urgently required to make artd to guarantee peSfCCMn’ tnet 
Middle East. But, whatever the consequences, tlib'sVgnk-are 
growing that Mr Nixon’s Presidency can no longdrb^saveal- 


f . By Marilyn Berger 

• Washington Post Stall Writer , 

' NEW. YORK, Nov. 12— So- 
viet Ambassador Anatoliy F, 
foobrynin said today that the 
taxation of tensions between 
(Moscow and Washington had 
prevented the Middle East cri- 
sis from developing “in a very 
dangerous direction." 

Taking up the same theme 
sounded by President Nixon a 
week ago, he said that the 
agreement signed Sunday toy 
Israel and Egypt “in no small 
degree depended on Soviet- 
Amerlcan understanding and 
cooperation.” 

He said nothing about the 
alert of U.S'. forces called by 
Mr. Nixon when it appeared to 
“Washington that the Soviet 
Union might directly inter- 
vene in Egypt. 

While praising detente as 
• ‘‘irreversible in character” and 
as “the only reasonable proc- 
ess,” Dobrynin told 1,200 rep- 
resentatives at the National 
.Foreign Trade Convention 
that “political detente cannot 


go along without a real eco- 
nomic detente.” Dobrynin told 
his listeners that one prerequi- 
site for improved economic 
relations was the approval qf 
most-favored-nation treatment 
for the Soviet Union to end 
tariff discrimination against 
Soviet products. He cited the 
expansion of trade and eco- 
nomic relations as “essential” 
to consolidating political de- 
tente. 

At the same time, Dobrynin 
rejected what he called 
"economic blackmail.” Any at- 
tempt to link MEN with 
“other things . . . damaging to 
our social system” would be 
rejected, he said, in a clear 
reference to the mood in Con- 
gress to deny MFN to Moscow 
“unless it liberalizes its emigra- 
tion policies. N . . 

“Economic blackmail,” Do- 
brynin ' declared, “should be 
part of disarmament, too.” 
There were those in the 
United States, he said, who 
“strive for the subversion of 
detente,” but detente had al- 
ready “proven its practical ef- 


fectiveness” in the Middle 
East: 

Dobrynin recalled that when 
President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt established diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1933 he made a spe- 
cial point of saying that Mos- 
cow should not interfere' in 
the internal affairs of the 
United States. It is a “peculiar 
historical irony," Dobrynin 
said, that people in the United 
States are now trying to 
change Soviet internal affairs. 
,But ha said these “emotional 
isues" are "being solved in 
practice,” a reference to in- 
creased emigration of Soviet 
Jews. 

Just aftar Dobrynin was in- 
troduced four youths, appar- 
ently from the Jewish Defense 
League, started shouting; 
"Russian pig, go home,” Let 
my people go now,” and an as- 
sortment of curse words. The 
youths were roundly booed by 
the luncheon guests. 

In his only acknowledge- 
ment of the disruption, Dobry- 


nin remarked that “it is some-; 
times difficult to be ambassa- 
dor in your country.” ; 

Dobrynin used the platform: 
of the National Foreign Trade, 
Convention to answer corn--! 
plaints that the Soviet Union’ 
had “snookered” ; the United^ 
States in last year’s massive 
grain purchases. “Last year’s 
grain deal,” he said, was a 
“purely commercial transac- 
tion” which is now being used 
“for rather unfriendly anti-So- 
viet purposes ... to blame my 
country for the Jump in food 
prices." 

He said “everything was 
done strictly in accordance 
with American la and prac- 
tice." Moreover, lie said it was 
in line with American tradi- 
tion, “to get the best possible 
prices." He then suggested 
that if the Soviet Utoion were 
ever to enter the international 
grain market ^gain It would 
look for "wheat without politi- 
cal weeds.” He said: "We need 
an unpolluted atmosphere in' 
our deals.” i 


I fJiTlTli flTlWlflTlTlI 
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Spain Cuts 
; Effect of 

l).§. Bases 

* \ :• 

; By Richard Scott Mowrer 

* Special to The Star-News 

l MADRID — A casualty of 
the Middle East war could 
turn out 'to be the American 
bases in Spain. 

1 For although they are 2,- 
000 miles from the area of 
conflict the air and naval 
installations here have 
come under the cross-fire of 
conflicting Spanish-Ameri- 
can interests. This has im- 
paired their usefulness, a 
fact certain to be weighed 
when the time comes to de- 
cide whether to extend be- 
yond 1975, or terminate, 
America’s 20-year-old mili- 
tary partnership with 
: Spain. . 

Uncertainty about the 
Spanish bases stems from' 
these contradictions: 

® Spain wholeheartedly 
supports the Arab cause; 
against Israel whereas the 
United States is committed 
. to Israel’s survival. Spain 
has never recognized the 
Jewish state, the only coun- 
try, in Western Europe not 
to do so. 

9 Shortly after the latest 
outbreak of Arab-Israeli | 
hostilities Gen. Francisco 
Franco let it be knownrthat 
he would not permit the 
American-manned bases 
here to be used in connec-; 
tion with the Middle East 

• war “at any time, in any 
way, directly or indirectly.” 
• The prohibition is hard to 
reconcile with the fact that 
the operational scope of the 
American military presence 
in Spain extends the full 
length of the Mediterra- 
nean. 1 

Torrejon, 14 miles from 
Madrid, is the headquarters 
of the U.S. 16th Air Force 
which commands units in 
Turkey, Greece and Italy as 
well as Spain. Apart from 
serving as an overseas base 
for American nuclear sub- 
marines Rota, near Cadiz, 
is an important logistics 
and communications relay 
point between the United 
States and the eastern Med- 
iterranean. One of its func- 
tions is to replenish the U.S. 
6th Fleet at sea wherever it 
may be, including the Mid- 
dle East area. 

IN OTHER MOMENTS of 
crisis the four American air 
bases and the big naval 
complex in Spain played 
useful back-up roles. In 1958 
when U.S. Marines were 
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’rushed to Lebanon the in- 
stallations here served as 
staging areas for the move- 
ment of supplies eastward. 
Spanish official sources 
recall that “more than 1,000 
U.S. aircraft crossed over 
Spain in 24 hours.” 

At the time of the six-day 
war in 1967 the bases were 
used in the evacuation of 
American families -from 
hostile Arab lands. 

According to the American 
embassy here the United 
States did not request per- 
mission to use the bases in 
connection with the airlift- 
ing of supplies to Israel so 
the question never arose. 
Presumably the Spain- 
based USAF tankers for in- 
flight refuelling played no 
part in the air-lift. 

* THE FACT REMAINS 
that Franco has drawn a 
gradually tightening noose 
of restrictions around the 
$400 million naval installa- 
tion and air bases the Amer- 
icans built as part of the 
aid-for-bases deal signed in 
1953. J _ . 

At first they were defined 
as “joint” bases although 
as far as operations were 
concerned the bases were 
almost entirely American. 
Later they became “facili- 
ties” which the U.S. Navy 
and Air Force were allowed 
to use subject to Spanish 
consent. 

In 1970 the bases agree- 
ments were renegotiated. 
The then minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Gregorio Lo- 
pez Bravo, was able to say 
afterwards that the new 
accords “have ended the 
understanding whereby 
U.S. forces could utilize 
areas and installations on 
Spanish soil with no other 
obligation than to communi- 
cate their intentions with 
the maximum urgency.” 

RECENTLY THE Span- 
ish government stressed 
that the “sole” function of 
the bases deal with America 
is to counter threats or at- 
tacks against the security of 
the West. Whether Soviet- 
American confrontations in 
the Middle East constitute a 
threat to Western security 
so far has not been fully put 
to the test. 

Behind Spam’s expanding 
curtailment of American 
utilization of the bases are 
these motives: 

• A- very keen wish to stay 

on good terms with the Ar- 
abs. One reason for this is 
oil. Another is the need to 
fend off Arab pressures on 
Spain to give up its African, 
possessions. | 

• Discontent with the Amer- 
ican relationship, which is 

I regarded as too one-sided. 


Mediterranean Holds 300 
Warships, Causing Anxiety 
About Nuclear Arms 


By PAUL HOFMANN 

Special to Thf New York Time* 

ATHENS, Nov. 10— At least 
300 warships are concentrated 
in the . Mediterranean these 
days, and the people living 
around thd crowded sea — and 
their governments— are in- 
creasingly anguished by all this 
display of naval power. 

The gray vessels with their 
gun turrets, missile launchers, 
aircraft and electronics, masts 
belong to the United Stated 
Sixth Fleet, the growing Soviet 
Mediterranean fleet and thel 
navies of the coastal nations. . 

On' any given day some 2,000 
merchant ships are also be- 
tween Gibraltar and the Bos- 
porus. Since the outbreak of 
the fourth Arab-Israeli war last 
month, " they are navigating 
with particular caution be- 
cause of the many warships. 

The nuclear warheads that 
are presumed to be aboard 
some of the United States and 
Soviet craft make the situation 
even more ominous for the Med- 
iterranean region, which has 
seen the rise andjfuin of civili- 
zation since the dawn of ‘his- 
tory. It is hardly surpirsing, 
therefore, that proposals to bar 
extraneous warships and, 
above all, nuclear weapons are 
being discussed from Spain to 
Turkey and from Algeria to 
Yugoslavia. 

Neutralization Suggested 

When a Greek Government 
spokesman was asked at a 
press briefing about the feel- 
ings in official quarters about 
the armadas Just outside , ter- 
ritorial waters, he mentioned 
neutralization of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The spokesman, Under 
Secretary Spyros Zpumatzis, 
recalling that a former Spanish 
Foreign Minister, Gregorio 
Ldpez Bravo, had made a pro- 
posal to neutralize this sea, 
observed that this clearly re- 
guired international and bilat- 
eral accords. 

He did not sound convinced 
that Washington and Moscow 
would agree iti the foreseeable 
future to withdraw their naval 
forces from the Mediterranean. 
The governments of the other 
coastal states are known to 
assume that they have to live 
with the superpowers’ navies 
within aircraft and missile 
range for a long time. 

Experts here and in Rome 


.. . 'even predict a further Increase 
f ‘ in naval strength in the Medi- 
* terranean pex» year, when the 
‘/first Soviet aircraft carrier is 
to pass thr6ugh the Dar- 
danelles. / % 

At present the power half 
,1 i I ance favors the Sixth Fleet,* 
l • • although it has fewer ships — * 
it about 60 — than the Soviet 
i fleet, which has about 90. The [ 
three American carriers In the 
■ Mediterranean make all the dif- 
ference; the Soviet Navy has 
;none, and it lost its shore-based 
' air cover when Egypt asked the 
( Russians to leave last year. 

Resistance About Bases ' ■ 

Resigned though the coastal 
states may be to the situation^ 
they have been unready to 
concede bases. 

The Greek Premier, Spyros 
Matkezinis, for one, came out 
publicly against an accord that I 
granted the Sixth Fleet home- 
port rights at Eleusis, near 
Athens,, early this year, before 
he became Premier. He does not 
appear to have changed his 
mind about the advisability of 
an American naval pres.vce in > 
iGreek waters, and there i. - talk 
here that he may -propose to 
shift the United States bases V- ‘ 
remote spots. ' * 

Other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
among them Italy, have also 
become cagey about providing 
facilities to the Sixth Fleet. The 
Arabs’ oil. diplomacy has con- 
tributed to making the Medi- 
terranean a less, hospitable 
place for American naval 
power than it used to be. 

Theoretically, the Sixth Fleet 
— like the Soviet fleet — is self- 
sustaining, but it makes a 
great difference if a fleet had , 
local supply support. The Sixth 
Fleet has, far more friendly 
seaports than do the Soviet 
^ warships. 

Those Poor Guys’ 

"’‘‘Those poor guvs over 
^there,” an officer aboard an 
American aircraft carrier said, 
pointing to a Soviet destroyer 
a few miles away. "Our sailors 
do get shore leave.” ■ 

"The Soviet sailors and 
naval infantry must live very 
ascetic lives,” he added. "Their 
vessels are crammed with elec- 
tronic gear to listen in on us, 
and they hardly ever have a 
chance of feeling firm soil under 
their feet before they get home. 
Egypt and Syria let Soviet war- 
ships into their seaports only 
Sparingly.” \ . 

, Shore leave rnay be impor- 
tant, but fleet commanders 
ivorry even more about logistic 
support and resupply. With the 
posture of the United States 
allies in the Mediterranean 
stiffening, the Sixth Fleet may 
be confronted with new prob- 

1C Cme Is fuel. The fleet Is 
gobbling up 10,000 barrels a 
day, most of it supplied by re- 
fineries in Italy and Greece. 
Arab pressure on the two 
countries and the general 
shortage may reduce the flow* 
requiring supply by tanker 
from the East Coast.. j 
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Atlantic ‘Partnership’ 

The crisis in the Western alliance set off by the Mideast 
war throws an ironic light on the draft text of the new. 
"Atlantic Charter" submitted by the United States to its 
Eurpjfean allies on Sept. 29, and published in The Times 
on Friday. ; 

Thej charter, a declaration of agreed principles for’ 
adoption at a proposed Western summit meeting this 
winter, is sought by President Nixon and Secretary Kis-< 
singeras part of an effort to revitalize the trans-Atlantic 
partnership. It is supposed to cap the wide-ranging dis-i 
cussiohs set in motion for that purpose in this so-called ' 
"Year of Europe.” ] 

Europe’s initial draft declaration was criticized ash 
"very thin” by a State Department note which accompa-i 
nied the American version of September 29. The essence 
of the American revisions was summed up in that note’s 
insistence that the charter must “reflect better the reali- 
ties of our common concerns and our intention to deal 
meaningfully with them on a common basis." 

One week later, when the Mideast burst into flames, • 
this solemn American recommitment to the alliance was 
virtually ignored by Washington. Without significant con- 
sultation, the United States plunged into a unilateral 
effort to deal with this overriding "common concern,”: 
the Mideast, as if it were a purely American — and 
American-Soviet — problem. 

Yet despite long-standing differences with some Euro-' 
pean governments over Mideast tactics, there was noth- 
ing the United States did during the 18-day war, from the 
. decision to re-supply Israel to the Kissinger-Brezhnev 
cease-fire formula, that need have been impeded by fully 
informing and even "consulting” the NATO allies. Con- 
sultation in an emergency does not mean that action 
must be delayed until agreed decisions are reached. 

During last month's Mideast war President Nixon put 
Eurbpe at risk by an escalatory move that placed AmerM 
can nuclear and conventional forces in Europe as well 
as the United States on an alert, without informing 
the NATO allies beforehand to enable them, if they agreed, 
on the danger, to alert their forces as well. > 

All blame for the angry quarrel in October between the 
United States and its NATO allies does not, of course, rest 
on Washington's shoulder’s. But the United States cannot 
expect West Europe to accept the risks of an oil cut-off 
unless it makes realistic energy-sharing proposals. The 
United States with less than 6 per cent of the world’s 
population consumes almost one-third of its oil. It con-, 
sumes more than twice as much energy per capita as its 
richest NATO allies. Unless Washington proposes to cut 
back consumption and share supplies for essential needs, 
equitably with its allies (including Japan) in the event of 
a serious crisis, it is unrealistic to attempt to achieve a 
common Mideast policy. 

What applies to the Mideast applies even more to all 
the issues of trade, money, defense and arms control in 
Europe that have strained the Atlantic partnership in-' 
creasingly in recent years. Common action by the Atlan- 
tic allies in the common interest is essential in all these 
fields and it could be advanced by a strongly-worded. 
"Atlantic Declaration of Principles.” 

But if the increasingly ' powerful Common Market 
countries are to agree to consult Washington before 
taking decisions that can damage the United States, 
Washington must demonstrate in action as well as wdrds 
that consultation is a two-way street. 
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WhyAfabists j 
the Foreign Office | 
are well content 1 


Three weeks ago I roused quite 
a flurry by ascribing the beliavi; 
■ our of the Government in the 
Arab-Israeli war to the control 
of British Middle Eastern policy 
. by a tight little group of 
Arabists in the Foreign Office. 
To judge by some of the letters 
I got there is a solid phalanx of 
Times readers who welcome this 
State of affairs. They feel that 
we just cannot afford to get 
mixed up in anything which 
would incur the enmity of the 
oil shaikhs of the Persian Gulf : 
instead we should follow the 
French example and deliber- 
ately cultivate the friendship of 
the Arab states. 

No one can accuse Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home of not doing his 
level best to put this policy into 
effect. But is it proving success- 
ful ? To answer this question we 
must recall the events of the past 
month. In retrospect we can see 
that Sir Alec’s decision to deny 
the Israelis the spares and 
ammunition for their Centurion 
tanks came at the height of the 
military crisis caused by the 
Arab preemptive strike. It was 
touch and go whether the Syrian 
Army would pour down from the 
Golan Heights into Galilee and 
the Egyptians achieve a break- 
through to the Mitla Pass. The 
Israelis were already short of 
ammunition and if the Ameri- 
cans had not begun their 
immense airlift at once they 
would have been in serious peril. 

Since Sir Alec has assured us' 
that the preservation of Israel', 
is one of his main concerhs, we 
must assume that he decided to 
rely on Mr Nixon to supply arms 
to Israel while himself currying 
favour with the Arabs, by deny- 
ing his Nato ally the use of the 
huge British base in Cyprus for 
transit purposes. When he 
treated the Americans in this 
way he was in quite good com- 
pany. M Pompidou and Herr 
Brandt did the same for the 
same reasons ; and they all then 
proceeded to complain bitterly 
that they were not consulted 
when Mr Nixon ordered the 
nuclear alert in order to deter 
the Russians from flying troops 
into Egypt. Since then, there has 
been an exchange of insults be- 
tween the western capitals and 
at the time when our strength 
most depended on our unity, 
Nato has been in total disarray. 

Nevertheless, the Arabists at 
the Foreign Office feel well con- 
tent. A breach of faith with 
Israel and a split in Nato is. in 
their eyes a price well worth pay. 
ing in order to seize an oppor- 
tunity to improve British rela- 
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tions with the Arabs. Indeed,/ 
they can now claim that thp 
neutrality Sir Alec announced' 
at the beginning of the war hits* 
by now been transformed 1 
through their active diplo-' 
macy, into a positive pro- 
Arab posture. Mr Peter Walkeijj 
was able on Monday to reaffirm 
to the House of Commons that 
Britain — which is now classed as 
a friendly nation by Arab, 
spokesmen — “ has received 1 
assurances to which we attach 
great value from Certain of th6i 
Arab oil producers that our 
supplies will be maintained ”. J 
Meanwhile, however, the’ 
Arabs observing the disorder 
into which Nato has fallen, have 
decided to pick off its members 
one by one. The Dutcli were 
■selected as the first victims, and! 
the Dutch Government was: 
compelled as a first measure to' 
forbid all motoring last Sunday., 
Next day the Foreign Minister 2 
appealed to his colleagues in the : 
EEC to act in the spirit of the < 
Community and organize collec-; 
tive resistance to this economic 1 
blockade. After six hours’ talks, 
the Foreign Ministers decided! 
to disregard him, and Sir Aleci 
led the way in emphasizing that ‘ 
there could be no question of 
Britain, which is relatively very 
well placed, diverting any sup- 
plies to Holland. Instead, the 
EEC Ministers would concern 
themselves with " peace settle- 
ment in the Middle East— though 
what oil earth they were going 
to do about it was not made 
clear. 

Here again our Arabists can, I 
suppose, be content. At the cost 
of deepening the disunity in the 
west and bringing the whole Idea 
of a European Community into 
contempt, we Have given the. 
Arabs still further evidence of 
the price we are prepared to pay 
for their friendship. 

Remembering Sir Alec’s past, 
some friends of Israel are talk- 
ing about appeasement and com- 
paring his surrender to that of 
Munich. But, there is no com- 
parison between the two situa- 
tions. Then we faced a real 
threat of war by a powerful 
nation. Now we face the crudest' 
form of economic blackmail 
applied by a motley collection 
of weak, divided and corrupt 
governments. Rather than call 
the Arab bluff at the risk of 
suffering a period of acute oil 
shortage, we are prepared to 
split Nato atid disintegrate the 
European Community. Appease- 
ment is far too complimentary a 
word with which to describe 
such a policy. 
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'Arabs Porce^Eiirope tp P&f'Pjl 


.1 PARIS— The failure of Western Bu*. 
rope inlthe latest Mideast crisis is par* 
Ocularly striking to me In view of a 
visit I have just made to Cairo. For the' 
Europeans paid oil blackmail in a vlsl* ; 
■ble way bound to Inspire further Arab 
demands. 

; They also excluded themselves en*- 
•tlrely from the diplomacy of ceasefire ’ 
and possible settlement. So the Mid* 
east crisis provides a case study ln‘ 
'how not to bring Europe back Into the ' 
' ‘World arena. *■ " i • ' 

The paying of oil blackmail wai es-/ 
pecially evident in the resolution put 
Out by the nine European Common 
•Market countries a week ago. Among 
other thlhgs, the nine gave the wet 
mitten to Holland which, for the same 
noble reasons th,at inspired the Dutch 
wartime resistance to the Nazis, had 
refused, to pay oil blackmail. In a. 
Sharp break with the community spirit 
of the Common Market, the other 
eight refused to make bits of their own 
oil stocks available to compensate, for, 
Arab retribution against the Dutch. 

Before that the Europeans had di- 
vorced themselves, entirely from the 
American effort to match Soviet sup- 
plies to the Arab states with assistance 
to Israel. Except for Portugal, all the 
NATO countries denied overflight; 
rights, to the planes of the American 
airlift. Britain even refused to allow 
American reconnaissance planes to use 
her Mediterranean bases. ' 1 

The Arabs, not surprisingly, Inter* 
preted the European reaction as an ex* 
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FROM OUR LEVAMjT CORRESPONDENT 

In most of the Arab capitals he is visiting 
this week Mr 1 CSssinger has been to some 
extent talking | to the converted. It is 
: unfortunate i hat his formidable per- 
suasive powejr$ are not being used to 
convert those Arab leaders who reject 
the ceasefire, who reject peace negotia- 
tions and wlej are convinced that the 
, Israelis under ;tjand only the language of 
; the gun. Thesf . men are not the moderates 
in commanc in Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Jordan bit the leaders of Iraq, 
Libya, Sout i Yemen and maybe, 
although theii [stand is less intransigent, 
of Algeria, Ki \yait and Saudi Arabia.. 

The no-ne jptiation block has been 
concentrating its efforts on stiffening the 
resolve of President Assad of Syria, 
who reluctantly accepted the ceasefire 
only because Egypt already had. (The 
meeting between him and President 
Sadat of Egypt, which had to be held 1 
on the neutral ground of far-distant 
Kuwait, was a distinctly frosty en- 
counter.) In rejecting a ceasefire and 
negotiations these leaders are responding 
to the majority sentiment in Arab public 
opinion and the surge of Arab unity 
.which has found Arab soldiers, oilmen 


pression of total weakness. It was even 
"reported in Cairo — quite, falsely I 
found out here In Paris where the , 
weather has been fine— that Europe - 
; wa8 in the grip of a cold spell. The . 
Common Market resolution was seen 
1 as a mere apple-polishing .device. ‘‘Thej 
Europeans,” one official close to Presl*; ' 
dent Anwar Sadat of 'Egypt told me,; 

"are running around trying to collect', 
good conduct certificates from us.** 

Given that attitude it is hard’ to be-; 
lieve the oil weapon will not be used 
to extract still further concessions. 

Since the Europeans had played rtb 
part ,in containing the Russian push," 
moreover, there was no opening for 
them jn the diplomatic follow-through... 
President Sadia t and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger tied up their deal on 
a ceasefire and future peace confer- 
ence without even keeping the Europe- 
ans Informed. About the only conces- 
sion to form was a dinner invitation 
extended to four leading European am- * 
bassadors for the final banquet offered 
to DC; Kissinger in Cairo. 

' Since the 1 Europeans were totally in- 
nocent of what was going on they 
.could barely even make conversation. 

As one of the European ambassadors 
said of the occasion: "The company in- 
cluded 10 Egyptians, five Americans 
and four European imbeciles." 

The absence W the Europeans from 
the Mideast ijc|enfe M , perhaps not So 
tragic. But getting Jhe Europeans to 
play a more responsible role in othez 
matters IS important. SO It is useful to 

“ and diplomats joining in a big Arab 
shove aimed not at talking with Israel 
but at defeating it. 

The ceasefire is unpopular because it 1 
left both sides in a mutually unsatis- 
factory political and military situation. 

I The Israelis mind losing territory but 
s don’t really want to acquire any more in 
s Egypt and Syria, which is what 
happened. Although the Arabs don’t 
9 mind losing territory they do want to 
t regain what they lost in 1967, which did' 
not happen. What, they ask, are the 
e long-term advantages Israel could gain 
f if, after a breakdown of the ceasefire, 
s it went on and captured Damascus,. 
l, Homs and Hama and was advancing on 
, Aleppo? Or if it captured Mansura and 
, Tanta and was driving on Cairo? So 
, much the worse for the Israelis if they 
did get themselves into such a situation, 
i they say. A peace emerging from such 
j an Israeli victory would be a disaster for 
Israel. This Arab attitude recalls the 
» saying of the American general in the 
, second world war: “They’ve got us 
J surrounded, the poor bastards.” 

I , A second reason why the ceasefire 
t - is unpopular is the belief that Israel 
cheated after a previous ceasefire in 
j 1948 when it seized Eilat during a truce 
, over the protests of Glubb Pasha but 
l with the connivance of the United 
Nations mediator, Ralph Bunche. And 
, the United Nations was never able to 
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Blackihail 


ask what went wrong In the Mideast. 

The answer, J believe, is that Europo 
is belatedly paying the price of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. At the. general’s Insist- 
ence progress toward joining political 
1 Institutions was arrested In favor of a 
■Europe of individual states. Inevitably, 
these states now jockey for posl-’ 
,tlon one against ahother— whether In 
dealing with the Midcast or. the Soviet, 
Union. . , 1 • 

Moreover, the fight to get by the 
French veto exhausted British interest 
in the European community. Prime 
Minister Edward Itehth has tc Tek im-' 
mediate dividends from Europe. To 
have as a first consequence of the new. 
association an oil. shortage and ration- 
ing would have made joining Europe 
look like a total failure. So Mr. Heath 
has been under the strongest pressure 
to pay any price for oil the Arabs de* 
trianded. * | 

What all this suggests Is that it does 
no good simply to lecture the Europe- 
ans on their responsibilities. The right 
American tactic is to begin anew the 
slow painful and dull work of fostering 
European unity. That responsibility, 
should be felt with particular keen- 
ness by Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer. For after all he played no small 
part In lending respectability to the 
Gaulllst follies which have done so : 
much to reduce Europe to' its present 
pitiable condition. ' i "v . v’v 

.... , . 0 1373. Field EnUrnrllM/ iOB. . , 


get Israel to go back to the old ceasefire 
line. Exactly the same thing, the Arabs 
argue, happened after October 22nd, 
with the result that the Arabs, especially 
the military men, once again feel the 
dangerous frustration of not having 
been defeated in a fair fight. The hard- 
liners know that on this particular issue 
they can make a strong appeal to the 
Egyptian army over President Sadat’s 
head. 

A third reason for the unpopularity 
of Egypt’s conciliatory line is the general 
feeling that President Sadat has gone too 
far in making up to the United States.’ 
For him to say that his army was, in 
effect, defeated by America but to add 
that American diplomacy is being don- 
structive, and then to go on to restore 
diplomatic relations with Washington, 
seems a betrayal of the Arab dignity 
regained on the field of battle. It is not' 
difficult to understand why Mr Sadat 
should not want to go to an Arab 
summit. He knows that one of the 
reasons why President Boumedienne of 
Algeria is calling for a meeting is to 
stiffen his backbone. And he realises 
that most of his colleagues, who did 
their bit in the struggle, will be in a 
reproachful or even critical mood. Even 
if Mr Kissinger delivers the goods and 
gets the ceasefire to stick, this strong, 
uncompromising, Arab block against 
negotiations is going to make its weight 
felt during the talking. 
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Europe : 

■ ploughs its furrow 
for peace 


(Until Tuesday, there existed 
'nothing like a concerted Euro- 
pean policy on the Middle East, 
and the absence of such a policy 
■was a source of worry to pro- i 
European$in Britain and of gibes 
from the 4iti-Europeans. Here 
I we were (the latter could say) 

. drifting further apart from the 
American t connexion, both in 
policy formulation in respect of 
the Middle East and. more 
.broadly and dangerously, over 
defence policy generally. The 
Euro-American defence concert 
.appeared dangerously strained — 
and yet the Europeans them- 
selves had no unified policy with 
which to compensate. 

This argument, even before 
this week, produced some 
■ curious illogicalities. Mr Harold 
'Wilson, for example, has re- 
peatedly and bitterly charged 
the British Government with 
following a policy which was in- 
sufficiently pro-Israel and was 
■motivated by our closer con- 
nexion with the French in the 
EEC context. At the same time, 
lie has castigated the British 
Government for having let 
Britain become vulnerable to the 
US military alert which was itself 
the consequence of America’s 
committed pro-Israel policy. 

Yet, if Britain had gone 
along step-by-step in support of 
this policy, as Mr Wilson wanted, 
there would have been little 
chance of disengaging from any 
military gestures the Americans 
chose to make— or, indeed, of 
^establishing, as the Brussels 
declaration has done, that there 
does exist a respectable position 
on Middle East policy which is 
not committed totally to one 
side, as the American, or to the 
.Other, as the Russian. 

'. Now that the Europeans have, 
if belatedly, established some- 
thing like a concerted policy, 
this in turn is bitterly attacked 
by those whose opinion, which 
often_ seems to border on fanatic- 
ism, is that only those who are 
totally in support of Israel’s 
every demand and every policy 
position are to escape the deadly 
charge of being against her. In 
some of those who have attacked 
Tuesday’s declaration by the 
Foreign Ministers, there does, of 
course, lurk the prejudice of 
hostility in principle (to which 
they are perfectly entitled— 
though the fact ought to be made 
clear) to British membership of 
the EEC and to any first step 
tbwards Community policy- 
making. 

The main burden of complaint 
js, however, twofold. First, there 
is the charge that the rest of 
the Community is said to have 
leaned on Holland and therefore 
(the logic of this is curious) to 
have failed to exhibit Commun- 
ity solidarity. This is easily 
answered. When the Dutch fell 
foul of the Arab oil states, thero 
existed no common European 
policy such as has since been 
formulated. Is it therefore aug-. 


gested that when that common 1 
policy was eventually devised, it 
should have been dictated by the 
temporary position of difficulty 
in which one member state had 
got itself beforehand ? The idea 
that European unity is to be 
meashred by the willingness of 
seven or eight members to 
adjust their policy to the acci- 
dental position already previ- 
ously arrived at by one or two 
has only to be stated for its 
absurdity to, be obvious. 

Of course, if the Arab coun- 
tries were to persist in putting 
pressure on Holland now that 
the Europeans have stated their 
policy, and if oil sanctions were 
turned against other members 
of the Community who then 
aided Holland with supplies, 
Holland would have to be sup- 1 * 
ported by the entire EEC, come 
what might. But there is no 
evidence that the Arabs will 
adopt any such line. Behind the 
scenes, there is now intense acti- 
vity to change the Arab attitude 
to Holland and there are no 
grounds for supposing it will 
fail. Would it really have been 
preferred for the European 
Community to make a gesture ot 
defiance against the Arab states 
which did nothing practical to 
help Holland but merely risked 
the rest of Europe’s oil ? 

The second charge is that the 
'Europeans have yielded to 
blackmail and that the Arabs 
will now apply pressure more 
firmly each time they feel it 
pays. But this assumes that 
the Arab states are going to be- 
have much more irrationally 
•than they show any signs of 
doing, and that they are going 
gratuitously to offend their 
European customers — who now 
offer them the only hope of a 
middle way which falls short df 
total reliance on Russia. Those 
who push this point have to 
answer the question: do they 
really want to see European in- 
dustry (and specifically British 
industry at this crucial moment) 
brought to a halt for the sake of 
a gesture ? Perhaps some do 
but surely most would only take 
the risk if the need were really 
great. 

It _ is not. Analogies with 
Munich are misleading for two 
reasons. First, there is no ques- 
tion of weakening on the com-' 
mitment to safeguard Israel’s 
vital interests. The only ques- 
tion is whether the Europeans 
and the rest of the world are re- 
quired indefinitely and pas- 
aively to accept every policy 
that the Israeli Government, in 
its own wisdom, seeks to estab- 
lish as vital to its interest — even 
such policies as the acquisition. • 
of territories which, far from 
safeguarding Israel’s peace, 
have actually provoked another 
war. 

What happend in Brussels t8 
that the Europeans have adopted 
a policy which Britain ha9 long 
advocated and which pre-dated 


the oil danger, real though that 
is. It is a policy based on UW 
Resolution 242 — for instance, in 
respect of the territories 
acquired by Israel in the Six- 
Day War — and on the elabora- 
tion of that policy in the Foreign 
Secretary’s Harrogate speech of 
November, 1970, which acknow- 
ledged the legitimate rights ®f 
the Palestinians. Yet this last 
point is one feature of Tuesdayfs 
declaration which has annoyed 
Israel. Another is the call for 
a return to the ceasefire lines of 
October 22. 

Adherence to such a long* 
standing policy is hardly surren- 
der to blackmail, and it would 
be odd to abandon it just be- 
cause it now brings the added 
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FRENCH CRITICIZE’ 
I It SI-SOVIET ROLE 


Cabinet Aide Asserts ‘Brulaft 
Mideast Crisis Puts Ability , 
to Keep the Peace in Doubt ' 


BY NAN ROBERTSON 

Special to The New York Times 
i PARIS, Nov. 12 — In the 

strongest official denunciation 
of Soyiet-American accords yet 
heard, in Western Europe,' 
France’s Foreign Minister said. 
*today that the "brutal crises” 
in the Middle East confirmed 
his Government’s doubts about 
the superpowers’ capacities to 
keep peace. 

The minister, Michel Jobert, 
told Parliament in a major for? 
eign-policy speech that under- 
standing between the United 
States and the Soviet Union 
had not' prevented war. 1 
[The chief American nego- j 
tiator will resume discussions i 
in Brussels Tuesday with 
Atlantic alliance representa- > 
tives on declarations designed • 
to strengthen relations be- 
' tween the United States and 
Western Europe. Further ne- 
gotiations will follow in 
_ Copenhagen with the Euro- 
pean Common Market.] 

[ The French Foreign Minister 
said the Americans and the 
Russians could reach results 
only by using "pressures and 
■threats” aimed not just at Israel 
and the Arab states but at. each 
other. 

i Mr. Jobert described .West- 1 
, ern Europe meantime as being 
"treated like a nonperson, 
humiliated all along the line,” 
while the Soviet Uhion and the 
.United States delivered vast 
arms supplies to their warring 
clients and then pursued secret 
negotiatidns toward a cease- 
fire. 

The consequences of this 
"veritable, condominium” ren- 


;benefit of avoiding morA trouble 
over oil. 

Tlie European declaration this 
• week has probably facilitated Dr 
Kissinger’s task, not only In 
Cairo but even in Israel, where 
it is now understood what can 
and cannot be expected 
Europe in future. The war Jiasi 
given the opportunity of Work-1 
ing for a pr e that lasts. ‘In: 
these circumstances, it canhotj 
be in Israel’s real interest fbejitfl! 
well-wishers in the West to glvei 
the impression that they Willi 
support the more extreme Israeli; 
demands, even at a risk of av 
future conflict which rqallyl 
could endanger Israel’s e^ist-i 
cnee, and perhaps the peace ofj 
the world, i 


tiered Europe helpless* during 
the crisis, the Foreign Minister 
declared. He added that it had 
' also made Israel and the Arabs 
"directly dependent, on their 
• protectors.” 

, The Foreign Minister called 
, the cease-fire precarious, 
’sketching out a situation in 
'which both the Israelis and the 
’ Egyptians had the “illusion” I 
that each was obtaining satis- I 
i factory results. ! 

; Mr. Jobert warned the United i 
States that it was ignoring the 
fact, that Europe was in the 
,yery center of the "second ' 
battle” of the Middle East 
war — the struggle for Arab oil, 
’upon which the Continent des- 
perately depends. f 

t Faced with the superpower 
understandings, he Said, Europe 
, should “untiringly pursue’’ 
European union. But he coni 
.ceded that it was nowhere 
“close to political union, which 
he said was, a condition for a 
common defense. 

1 Consequently, he went on, 
■that defense must include the 
United States as a continuing 
partner in the Atlantic alliance. 
He specifically referred to the 
American military role when he 
'tailed for “the presence qnd 
the engagement of the United 
’States in Europe.” 

< In the coming disarmament 
’and .East-West round of talks, 
the Foreign Minister said, 
agreements must not be con- 
cluded between the great pow- 
ers that would leave Europe 
^unprotected — a way of saying, 
t at the mercy of the Soviet 
Union. He declared himself opt 
posed to any attitude that, 
."under cover of detente, and 
disarmament,” would in reality 
"sacrifice Europe’s autonomy 
and mortgage its future.” I ■ 
l Mr. Jobert’s speech was con- 
tradictory on occasion. He 
began by scolding the United 
'States in the harshest terms 
■yet for leaving Fiance arid • 
Europe, out in the cold during: 
,the Middle East crisis. He 
; continued by pleading eloquent- 
ly for continued • American 
military involvement in Europe, 
despite the fact that France is 
j still technically independent of 
I the Atlantic alliance’s military 
structure. ’ 

Finally, he added plaintively 
: that France should remember I 
to deepen her cooperation — in 
I the economic field — with the 
Soviet Union. 
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Israel Escalated Raid Targets 


, ' L ATARI A, Syria, Nov. 12> 
t — An 1 jon-thc-spot examina- 
tion of jjhe bombing damage' 
in th^s port city and else'' 
'where ip Syria shows that - 
,Israel sharply escalated Mid-; 
•sast warfare this time and 
put her ,own- industries In 
line for bombing if fighting 
is ever renewed. 

■ Oil storage tanks blasted: 
apart by^bombs and shells; a 
demolished wood factory; 1 
and a b&mbed-out refinery- 
and power plant all testify 1 , 
to the new dimension Israel 


By George C. Wilson 

Washington Post Stuff Writer 


“All our efforts have been' 
to raise our standard of liv- 
ing,” Imadi said, “toward 
building up the economy! 
“It’s very sad to see what 
you’ve been building for 10 
years blown up like this.” • 
Continued Imadi: "Any 
military force has to have; 
an economic base. Israeli, 
tried to destroy our prod-i 
uction machinery so we can-*! 
not afford to back oiirj 
army.” ■ | 

With the cdoperatlon of] 
the Syrian government,! 
which of course had a' 


i.m. new juncxisiun tsraei wnicn or course naa a 
iadded to the warfare be- vested interest, this corre-, 


itween Arabs and Jews in 
the Mideast. - 

Given the action-reaction 
nature of modern warfare, it 


spondent examined the 
bomb damage at the ports of 
Latakia and Tartus; at the' 
plywood factory outside La-, 


ds virtually certain that, takia, and at the refinery) 
Arab countries will sdekthe and power plant at Horn 3.' 


weapons to respond in kind 
in the future. The only real 
question in this regard is 
whether the Soviet Union 
will continue its restraint in 
■not supplying Arab nations' 
j,with offensive weapons. "1 
i So far, to the distress of 
{some Arab leaders, Russia; 
•has stressed defense rather: 


Imadi cited those as founda- 
tion stones in Syria’s eco-’’ 
nomic base. " < 

I came away from the sur- 
vey with these conclusions: ■ 
t • The Israeli bombing dis- 
rupted but did not paralyze* 
the Syrian economy. ' '■ 

• The bombing was fairly 
accurate and aimed against 


— — — uiiuvu agaxnob 

than offense in deciding! industrial targets ' rather 
what arms shall go to Syria than centers of population. 


and Egypt. The Soviet an-; 
swer to the American F-4 
Phantom fighter bomber,' 
for example, was not other 
offensive bombers, but a 
strengthened, and mobile air 
‘defense. ,- 

j And while there have ! 
[been threats from Egypt 
that surface-to-surface mis- 
siles will wing into Israeli 
cities, the evidence suggests 
Moscow has held a tight 
rein on such weapons. 

Even so, Israeli ports like 
■ Haifa and industries like 
Aerospace Works in Tel 
Aviv are indeed in hostage 
to Arab and Soviet military 
strategy from now on as a 
result of this “first strike”’ 
at Syria’s industrial base. In j 
the 1967 war, Israel concen- 
trated its bombing on Syr- 


• Enough bombs missed 
their targets to kill a limited 
number of civilians, proba- 
bly uniting rather than dis- 
piriting the Syrian public' 
against Israel. 

Starting in Latakia in. the; 
north, Seria’s biggest port, I 
saw petroleum tanks at the' 
water’s edge which had been' 
blown up by bombs and- 
punctured by shells fired! 
from ships at sea. The Syr-) 
Ian manager of the tank 1 
farm said 10 out of the 24 1 
storage tanks had been de- ; 
stroyed. That appeared to be 
an accurate count. He esti-j 
mated damage at $3.5 mil-i 
lion. t 

The bomb craters among 
the storage tanks were big,, 
looking as if they were ere-; 

! ated by 750-pound or 1,000-1 


, : ■“«» w “ vy fuirpuiuiu ur i,uuu*i 

ian air fields and made no , pound bombs. The manager 
comparable effort to knock, (said most of the 100 workers; 
apart the industrial base. , at the storage complex had 
. Mohamed Imadi, Syria’s ! left before the bombs fell,' 
'urban minister of economy ; declaring one workman was 
and chief , architect of the , wounded in the raids.' 
nation’s economic develop- ’ .. . ’ 

ment plan, contended In an J , . 

interview that Israel’s Octo- > * « b “” dl " g 


, ber bombing campaign was 
a premeditated effort to 
keep Syria from closing its 
technological gap with Is- 
rael. ' 

“They. wanted to destroy 
our economy completely,” 
Imadi charged. “Unfortu- 
nately, they copied every- 
thing you did in Vietnam.” 
He estimated that Israeli 
bombers inflicted $500 mil- 
lion worth of damage on 
Syria’s fledgling economic 
base in the short war. 


i Adjacent to the tank farm, 
j is a huge masonry building, 
that manufactured soap, ac- 
cording to Abdel Kadeir Sal, 
chief of commerce for Syr- 
ia’s Baath Party in Latakia. 
Butthe plant, surrounded 
by high barbed wire, could 
well have been a storage 
area for military equipment' 
the Soviet Union delivered 
to Syria by sea. The build- 
ing had been hit but not de- 
molished. . * 

About a half mile from 
the petroleum storage farm, 

, a, private home was demo 1 -, 


lshed. Sai " asserted thF 
bombing of the home had 
been deliberate as part of' 
Israel’s terror campaign. It 
looked to me like an over- 
shoot of the target There 
was no area-wide bombing 
{in that residential section.: 

: Azig Shahood, a Baath 
Party chairman in LatakiaV 
said four '.persons werei 
killed and 80 wounded in 
the October raids. This nuhl-; 
ber could not be verified.: 
But his figures indicate that 
Israel concentrated Its fife, 
on the oil storage center 
and associated facilities, not 
on civilian areas. 

Baath Party executives in 
{Latakia argued that the port 1 
{storage tanks hold refined 
: fuels for, Syria’s civilian 
{economy and thus did not 
Constitute a legitimate mili- 
'tary target. But that point is 
of course arguable. . 

J They said Israeli helicop- 
ters fired at targets In the 
i'liarbor during the war. A" 

| Greek, and a Japanese ship! 
jwere damaged in the Israeli 
jraids, according to the partyi 
'leaders. They said no Sovietj 
{ships were in the port of La * 
(takia during the- war. ; 

j Two roads run south from- 
{.Latakia ' toward the Golan! 
{fighting front where arms] 
{landed at the port would be> 
{•taken. The parallel roads 
; cross the big North Rivefj 
about three miles outside^ 
(Latakia. One of the bridges; 
lover that river had been hitl 
-by bombs, but the bridge 
-parallel to ft was intact. 
Bomb craters dotted the 
driver bank by the missed 
(bridge, indicating that Is- 
raeli pilots had tried to 
knock out the link. 

,, The U.S. Air . Force and 
;Navy dropped thousands of 
i tons of bombs on North Vi- 
etnamese bridges in an at- 
tempt to break transporta-' 
tion links, or what the mili-i 
, tary calls lines of communi-i 
! cation. This could have been 
Israeli intention as well, al-. 
{though it appears the at-; 
tempt to break the bridge 
links failed. 

{ On the south side of thb 
Latakia bridges is the ply*' 
{wood factory Sai manages. 

.Its manufacturing sheds 
have indeed been obliter- 
ated, with the iron beams 
(that used to support the 
roof twisted out of shape. 

, “They know this is a civil- 
ian wood factory,” Sai said 
as he pulled up in front of 
the undamaged executive of- 
fice adjacent to it. He said: 

: there were 200 working in 
the factory at the time of 
the raids but they fled to* 
.safety. 

t Sai put the civilian casual-, 
.ties as one person killed on 
the bridge, four killed on a 
bus near the bridge during 
’ the raid and 16 wounded on., 
the bus and in nearby fields.; 

Declaring he was basing 
his information on. eyewit-' 


fnS|s 'accounts frOtfT factory; 
Leijiployes, Sai said two Is- 
'raeli planes fired rockets at; 
(the factory and raked the' 
street with machine-gun’ 
fire. An Egyptian, who said! 
he, saw two rockets', fired 
ilnto the factory machine; 
sfop, claimed that the Is4 
; raeli planes dropped anti-/ 
personnel bombs in the field, 
.next to the factory "to kill, 
.the workers.” ■!' 

{ The same witness said the 
factory was demolished by 
those two rockets. But the' 
damage looked too massive 
• to come from just two rock- 1 
lets. Also, the holes In the 
roof and metal pipihg Were! 
of various sizes. . , 

i’ A possibility which could. 
;Uot be verified was that the 
[Syrian military had turned' 
'the big sheds of thO Arab 
Company for 'Wood industry' 
into a storage area for mili- 
tary equipment moving to- 
ward the front. It would 
have made sense to store 
such arms south of the, 
bridges. The extensive dam- 
age thus could have come in 
-.part from Soviet explosives 
flowing up inside the shedsi' 
f Having said that, it will be 
recalled that the American, 
military contended that Ha- 
noi stored arms in civilian! 
{facilities and thus were le-i 
.gitimatc bombing targets.' 
{This rationale was severely; 
criticized. Israel, by bom-] 
blng the plywood factory, is’ 
!£hus vulnerable to the samel 
.type of criticism. * ■ \ 

f The Syrian port of Tartus, j 
south of Latakia In a pictur- i 
’esque Mediterranean set-j 
ting, was raided Oct. 7 by 12,. 
-Israeli planes, a few hellcop- i 
{ters and some ships, accord-3 
ring to Ahmed Hassan,' chair*] 
hnart of the Ba ath Party,: 
there. '■ 

s ' He said 12 of the 28 oil ! 
•storage tanks in Baniyasj 
(and eight of the 12 tanks in' 
’Tartus were destroyed by 3 
'the air and sea raids. Bani*: 
{yas is the, terminus, for the : 
!30-inch pipeline that 'takes'^ 

/ oil out of Iraq’s Kirkuk oil’ 
^fields. , 3 

\ - That oil, as well as thah 
J stored in Tartus, is for ex-* 
port and thus not a legitt-! 
mate military target in' 1 
{ Syria, according to Syrian - 
economic minister Imadi! 
’and other officials. “They! 
ieut the oil supply that was 
‘going to Europe,” Imadi said 
^of the bombing of Baniyas; 
■and Tartus.' 

’ Hassan said the civilian] 

( bombing casualties totaled 
{three wounded at the Banl-.’ 
yas storage field and three' 
(killed and 12 wounded at 3 
Tartus. He said the Israeli 
helicopters concentrated. .. 
their fire against Baniyas,’ 
just north of Tartus. 

; Again, the government of-! 
•ficial’s estimate of the dam? 
age was in line with the visl-{j 
,ble evidence. Hia casualty! 
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figurcs also indicated th'af 
j.the bombing and shooting 
fwere 'directed against the- 
petroleum facilities, not ci-* 

• Lilian areas in the crowded 
: port town of Tartus. > ' 

Wberi asked how much* 
the boipbing and shelling in-, 
,terfe^d with port, activity,. 
; Hassan 'said, "not at all.” He* 

■ said Syrian forces drove off Is- 
raeli ships before they could; 

’ inflict; major damage, add-i 
ing thr^t a Soviet cargo ship 

■ was hits in Tartus during the 

•raids. * 

f Homs is the site of Eco-] 

, nomic Minister Imadi’s 
i pride and joy — a refinery? 
and electrical generating 
- •; plant that he counted on to 
-pull Syria up to a new pla*S 
teau of prosperity. His' 

/ dream is for a petrochemi-' 
cal industry which, starting i 
' with the Homs refinery,; 

. would be an economic tonic-' 
.for all of Syria. , 

Already, he said, through, 
such, modern facilities asi 
.those at Homs, Syria iris 
- creased its national income j 
by record amounts in thei 
jlast few years — an 11.3 per* 
cent raise between 1970 and- 
1971 and 13.3 per cent be- 
tween 1971 and 1972. This, 
growth, Imadi added, has? 
pushed up per capita income; 
iln Syria by 9 per cent. ' 
Today, however, a good’ 
.'part of this dream at Homs? 
?lies in rubble. Supervisors' 
at the Homs refinery said 40 5 
per cent of the connected 
■refinery and power plant 
were destroyed in Israeli, 
bombing raids of Oct. 9. ; 

*" Th e shattered buildings; 
twisted piping, , collapsed 
storage tanks and general 
ruin at, the Homs complex 
makes that estimate credi- 
ble. Bath Party officials irt. 1 
Homs estimated damage at 
$35 million for the refinery 
and $15 million for the 
power plant. Both facilities 
are only one year old. I 
The civilian casualties^ 
from the raids, they said,: 
were 12 people killed at the 
refinery and four at the 
electrical ’plant. Another 50 
people at both sites were N 
wounded, they said. > A, 

A Czechoslovak company 
built the HoYns complex*' 
.covering 10,000 square yards" 
and will now work to re-i 
pair it. Mallouk estimate^,- 
.the repair job will take onri 
year. 

. In front the entrance’ 
gate to the 'Homs refinery 
there is an iron bomb casing 
on display, plant executive^ * 
'said eight 500 pound bombs' 
fell on the complex in the 
first day’s raid and 15 in the v 
second. The^ added that 20; tr 
, of the 80 storage tanks were -t-v 
destroyed. The fire burned. 0 t 
for eight days, they said. ., ;<jo 
Imadi said richer Arab na-\ thi 
.tions — he did not disclose, „a 
'which ones — will pay “a) # h , 

(fraction’’. of the $500 millioti, kn 


WASHINGTON STAR 
1 November 1973 


An important side-effect of Ameri- 
can involvement in the Middle East 
crisis is the acute embarrassment of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza-. 
bon. The problem needs top-level at- 
tention to avoid a severe wrenching of 
the 24-year-old alliance. 

The United States has pretty well 
‘gone it alone in its policy of supplying 
Israel to maintain a military balance 
between that country and its Soviet- 
supported Arab opponents, both to 
ensure Israel’s survival and to promote 
an eventual settlement. The crunch 
came when, in the latest Arab-Israelj 
war, the Russians mounted a resupply ■ 
.effort for the Arab side and Washing- 
ton decided it .must do the same for 
Israel. 

*I7iis produced a public scramble by 
most of our European allies to avoid 
identification with the American ac- 
tion and even, in the view of some U.S. 
officials, to hinder it. Only Portugal 
permitted overflight and landing by 
Israel-bound supply planes and fight- 
ers. West Germany made a public fuss 

over the discovery of American tanks 
being loaded aboard Israeli ships at 
Bremerhaven. Turkey and Greece,: 
among the countries warning our 
planes off, reportedly permitted Soviet 
overflights (which Greece denied in 
its case). 

The spectacle of our NATO allies 
treating us like lepers caused deep 
hurt in Washington, even after giving 
due weight to the European desire to 
avoid giving offense to the Arabs and 
jeopardizing the major part of their oil 
supplies. Defense Secretary. Schlesin- 
ger and State Department spokesman 
McCloskey voiced unprecedented crit- < 

icismbf our NATO partners, and the 1 
President commented, bitterly at, his 1 


, 5 1 

_ generally bitter news conference Fri-‘ - 
; day night. Mr. Nixon turned the oil 1 

1 ^ 0und * sa yi n g Europe j * 
would have frozen to death this win- -i 
ter twthout the Mideast settlements 
? American policy seeks to pro- •: ' 
mote. i? 

, "P 16 has pointed up the disparity j 4 
between Eui’opean and American atti- j 
tudes toward the Mideast conflict. It$ 
also reveals some basic disagree- % 
ments on the loyalty to be expected 1 
among NATO allies and on American 4 
freedom to shift Europe-based equip- ' 
ment and forces to trouble spots else- i 
w ^even to such a contiguous zone J 
as the Mideast. Russia’s role there as j 
•Arab sponsor and would-be oil broker S* 

MiV^ ardly k® no consequence to J 
1VATO. -f 

Blame in the current misunderstan- 1 

ding surely belongs on both sides, with J 
Washington still subject to reproach I 
for failure to communicate and con- j 
• suit, especially on the near-confronta- .’ 
tion with Moscow that provoked our ? 
military alert last Thursday. But the j 
seeming desertion by our European 1 
partners could produce enough Ameri- * 
can resentment to hasten the with- j 
drawal of substantial American forces j 
from Europe. There is important con- * 
gressional sentiment for doing this, 
and the administration now is restudy- 
ing our NATO deployment especially 
with a view to our flexibility in using j 
men and equipment wherever needed. I 
The NATO alliance obviously needs j 
intense medication, and it is too bad 
the necessity has been shown this 1 
painfully as an unwanted highlight of I 
Mr. Nixon’s “Year of Europe.” It is j 
worth taking a moment to reflect that i 
the Atlantic partnership still is vital to 
the Security of all of us, , 


rcost to repair Syria’s IndriP 
trial damages from the war. 
Thus, .in yet another irony 1 ' 
or the Mideast. American 
.dollars which buy oil from 
the Arabs will be usfed in : 
part to rebufld buildings 
that American bombs have 
knocked down/ 


rjijiiwiad 
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The News Business 


J * ; / 

Reporting the Mideast War 


Bernard D. Nossiter . 

• $£ - - . 

^Israel: Tight 
(Censorship 

| There Is singular frustration in cov- 
V cring a war in progress. Nothing and 
■' no one is worthy of much belief and 
;• 'a reporter’s own senses— sight, smell 
b and instinct— are of remarkably lim- 
ited use. Three weeks of reporting 
• from the Israeli side left me more con- 
vinced than ever that journalism is 
.■ much like firing a mortar. To get any- 
v where near the target, you must first 
>. overslioot, then undershoot and hope- 
■ fully come close on the third round. 

$?■ There were two ways of doing the 
t’ job: Either sit in Tel Aviv to get the 
i; “big picture” or move out by press bus 
j or rented car for a limited glimpse of a 
t fighting front. Both were splendidly • 
I unsatisfactory. 

f To stay in Tel Aviv meant digesting 
| the Israeli press, reading Israeli mili- 
| tary communiques, listening to the ra- 
:> dio, interviewing harassed officials a 
}' reporter or his friends had known in 
; the past and, above all, attending the 
nightly briefing by an Israeli officer— 
jy [ a superb exercise in controlled commu- 
te nication. Out of this, something resem- 
fr bling a coherent account of what was 
H supposed to have happened that day 
K could be written. But coherence may 
•? have; been its only virtue. It was neces- 
j> sarily partisan to an enormous degree 

I and reflected neither more nor less 
\ than a nation at war wanted its friends 
§ and enemies to know. 

* The careful reporter heavily laced 
; his copy with “according to Israeli 
V sources” and “the military claimed” 
4 and “a spokesman asserted.” Even so, 

■ he knew he was dispatching a one- 
) sided version of events that may or 
| may not have happened, afforded by 
I people with the deepest vested interest 
if 5 — survival — in confusing the other tide 
L- and enlisting maximum American sup- 
ji. port. 

ii •’ In the war’s opening days, the mili- 
U-'., tary briefer spoke glowingly each 
*■ ; night of Egyptian bridges across the 
| • Suez Canal that Israeli planes were de- 
! stroying relentlessly. The number 
, seemed and was incredible. Not until 
. the fourth day did the authorities con- 
> 1 cede that the Russian pontoon, bridges 
y could be rebuilt in an hour or less. The 
v suggestion that all Egyptian forces on 
f the Israeli side of the canal had been 
f cut off wa3 patently misleading. As a 
; ; result, the top branches of Israeli mili- 
K tary information were given. * thor- 
ough shaking. 

? Toward the end of the war, a crucial 
point was and is how far Israeli forces 
ti. on the Egyptian side of the canal had 
b improved their positions between the 
f , first cease-fire on Oct 22 and the sec- 
V and on Oct. 24. At the briefing of Oct. 
if ■ 23, the spokesman gleefully boasted of 
i gains — a sweep south below Suez, pen- 
I etratlon inside the town of Suez and. 
i, the like. But In a day or ao, when this 



Illustration* by David Qundsrson 


became politically sensitive material, 
the briefing became much less precise. 
It was suddenly impossible to deter- 
mine the Oct. 22 line and censors 
would not permit mention of Israeli" 
troops beyond the perimeter of ‘the 
town of Suez. 

' Going to , the front was just as frus- 
trating for different reasons. The mili- 
tary acted like a combined Jewish 
mother-father toward foreign corre- 
spondents and threw up a series of ob- 
stacles in depth to keep reporters from 
the point of contact. A few carefully 
selected “pool” reporters were given 
access, but they were exceptions. The 
least comfortable but most believable 
way to look at a front is to attach your-, 
self to a company or battalion in the 
line. Repeated requests for such per- 
mission were steadily turned down for 
non-Israeli correspondents. 

So, one did the next best thing and 
traveled by private car or Israeli-or- 
ganized bus to points a few miles be- 
hind the front, within artillery and 
strafing range of Arab arms, but no 
closer. In other words, correspondents 
took risks they thought were necessary 
to perform their craft for only the 
most limited returns. 

In the absence of fact and sense, 
some colleagues inevitably drew on 
their imaginations. My favorite comes 
from the Egyptian side of the line, 
where a newsmagazine man, writing 
for an issue that closed three days af- 
ter the second cease-fire, delivered a 
graphic account of his hair raising es- 
cape from death on “the road to El Ar- 
ish.” 

\ By chance, El Arish, a scruffy Arab 
town in the Sinai, is a place I know at 
first hand. I spent much of the sixth 
-day of the war driving in and out of 
that cheerless village, trying to evade 
Israeli checkpoints and get closer to 
the action. El Arish, in fact, is 96 miles 
from the Suez Canal and, with some 
luck, we finally suceeded in getting a 
long way past it. We drove down the 
El Arish road 81 miles before we were 
finally halted, just behind the Israeli 
artillery, in range of the Egyptians, 
but a good 10 miles from the frontmost 
Egyptian armor. 

Recall that this was Day Six, a point 
of maximum Arab advance. If my news- 
magazine colleague writing after the 
end of hostilities had reached the very 


Mr. Nossiter, The Post's correspond- j 
ent in London, filed this story from,* 
outside Israeli censorship. ' 


lead Egyptian position, he could not ) 
have been closer than 91 miles from El 
Arish. I could have datelined my dls- j 
patch “On The Road To Cairo” with as t 
much justice as his "On The Road To ! 
El Arish.” 1 

Among the most potent barriers to 1 
truth is Israeli censorship. All cojiy ; 
must be scrutinized and what Is passed ) 
through is often capricious! One corre-'! 
spondent was allowed to give an unof-, ; 

' ficial estimate of Israeli casualties at . 
the start of the third week; another us- ! 
ing the same numbers was not Some ; 
correspondents were permitted to quota •’ 
the briefer who said Israeli troops were ! 
in Suez Town; others were not. > 
Israel, of course, is a country in a i 
perpetual state of war and its unwill- i 
ingness to help the .enemy is perfectly ; 
understandable. No one could quarrel, 
with the Israeli refusal to identify ! 
unit strengths and military objectives. 
But some of the censor’s reasoning was 
strange. On the canal front, a pleasant | 

■ young commander of an artillery bat- ' 
tery told me that he would have to • 
move his 155s soon, that the Egyptians : 
were finding the range. He pointed to 
! a crater 50 yards away and said three j 
of his men had been wounded there. 
The story seemed innocent enough and j 
I made a paragraph of it. But the cem j 
sor wiped it' out. “We mustn’t let the i 
enemy know how effective their guns 1 
are,” he told me sternly. J 

The censorship is supposed to be ; 
purely military and all political com- j 
ment should, in principle, pass. But in ‘ 
a garrison state the two are hopelessly j 
intertwined and the censor serves the \ 
state’s interest. For days after Gem Ar- ; 
- iel Sharon was known both in Israel : 
and abroad as the leader of the daring ; 
Israeli assault on the West Bank, hl3 ’ 
name could not be mentioned in dls- , 
patches from Tel Aviv. Finally, the ! 
censors permitted reporters to say that 
Sharon was “one of the commanders.” j 
Sharon, of course, happens to be the i 
leader of Likud, the chief coalition op- . 
posing Mrs. Meir’s government and a \ 
stern critic of the government’s con- j 
duct of the war. The Israeli regime j 
had no interest in building him up. | 
Again, I wanted to make the point in ! 
a dispatch five days after the second - 
cease-fire that Israeli distaste for 
Washington’s restraints must be tem- ; 
pered by the country’s dependence on 
the United States for arms. This, I ' 
wrote, would serve as a check on any 
fresh adventures. To underline the 
point, I wrote of a remark Moshe 
Dayan had made to the Israeli cabinet. 1 
The defense minister reportedly told 
his colleagues, “If we get ammunition! 
from them in the morning and shoot it 
off in the afternoon, we can’t very well 
afford to quarrel.” 

But the censor wasn’t ' having any 
and the anecdote was killed. The lartui 
excuse was, "We must not let the et^ 

. emy know we are 6hort of ammuni- 
tion.” 
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A Need for 
Help, but Is 
It Wanted? 


NEW DELHI— This is the festive 
Diwali season, when the Goddess Lak- 
• shmi is supposed to slip into homes in 
( northern and western India and magi- , 
cally bestow prosperity for the new 
.year. It is traditional to gamble — 
trusting in Lakshmi’s good luck — and 
to close one’s accounts and books in 
‘ order to start anew after the holiday, 
j The Indian government has not 
! quite decided to gamble on new poli- 
' cies and start anew. But it is appropri- 
! ate that the holiday festival is coming 
f at a moment when Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi and an array of socialist 
advisers, businessmen, commentators 
and politicians are discussing funda- 
mental shifts in the nation’s economic 
and development policies. 

The focus of the debate rests essen- 
tially on how to get India out of her 
financial rut. Mrs. Gandhi, herself, has 
conceded that 1973 is the most diffi- 
cult year in India’s twenty-six year 
history. "We need a financial wizard,’’ 
she has said: “We do need an entirely 
new approach.” 

■ ■ Within the past two weeks, Mrs. 
Gandhi has talked with her advisers 
about the possibility of seeking out 
foreign investment and easing the cur- 
rent policy of controls and licenses. 
Numerous' critics have said that the 
squeeze on foreign companies and 
major industries here, coupled with 
labor indiscipline, poor planning, a 
grinding bureaucracy and "ideological 
rigidities,” have soured the Indian 
economy. 

The nation’s economic growth rate 
is near zero. Wholesale prices have 
climbed more than 20 per cent in the 
past year, and production declined in 
the first quarter of 1973. The popula- 
tion is increasing on an average of 13 
million people a year. In the 1961-71 
decade, the percentage increase in the 
population was 24.6, and by the end 
,of the century there will probably be 
one billion Indians. Despite huge in- 
vestments in agriculture, food produc- 
tion hag not increased as much as 
was hoped, and still depends heavily 


on the vagaries of the monsoons. 
Nearly 40 per cent of the population, 
220 million people, live below the pov- 
erty level, earning less than forty 
dollars a year. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s stated aim is "garibl 
hatao”— abolishing poverty. At India’s 
current stage of development, Mrs. 
Gandhi and her advisers have decided 
that the path to social revolution with- 
in a democratic framework lies in a 
modified form of socialism that seeks 
to increase state control over the econ- - 
omy and to decrease dependence on 
foreign capital. 

“We shall evolve our own type of • 
socialism,” Mrs. Gandhi has said. "We 
do not want to be the carbon copy of 
another country.” 

This restrictive policy has negated 
foreign investment through controls, 
taxation and licensing, and most 
Western embassies privately discour- - 
age businessmen from opening com- 
panies here. Though American private 
investment in India has reached about 
$300-million, most of it involves com- 
panies who moved in about ten years 
ago. 

One American businessman with. A 
major company, asked to describe his 
experience here, repeated one word: 
"kafkaesque.” He told a rambling saga 
of license delays, bribery attempts by 
officials, mismanagement and labor 
harrassment. “There’s a skilled labor 
force and there’s talent here,” he said, 
"but it’s a nightmare.” 

Total private foreign investment in 
India is about $2-billion dollars, and 
has declined in recent, years. American 
investment in India follows that of 
Britain, whose businessmen have more 
than $800-million dollars invested 
here. Other nations with major private 
investment are West Germany, Japan 
and Italy. 

Ground rules for foreign investment 
are somewhat fuzzy. India has opened 
her doors to high technology industry, 
such as electronics, as well as to busi- 
nesses who want to ship goods to 
India that could be used for exports. 
This may include textile piece goods 
for clothing exports, or spare parts 
for making radios here and then ship- 
ping them abroad. India usually de- 
mands a 40 per cent "equity limita- 
tion” or ceiling on foreign ownership,/ 
and does not welcome investment on 
consumer goods, such as toothpaste. 

What some economists here are 
urging is that India loosen her policy 
on foreign investment and cut red 
tape, especially in the technology in- 
dustries that have b^en reluctant to 


open . offices here because of high t 
taxes and Government disinterest and 
because of tfieir uncertainty over the • 
possibilities pf nationalization. 

The advantages that some Indians] 
see in increased investment is that,i 
with shared profits and controls, out- ! 
siders can assist the nation with capi- ] 
tal, technology and expertise. To mod- i 
erate economists here, the experience » 
of West Germany and especially Japan 5 
is especially embarrassing. West Ger - 1 
many and Japan, shattered after the i 
war, welcomed foreign investment and ! 
aid, and are now economically power- j 
ful. India, on the other hand, flounders •' 
twenty-six years after Independence j 
. and is still immersed in ideological de- J 
bates about whether or not to liber- j 
alize licensing laws. \ t 

To some of Mrs. Gandhi’s militant ! 
advisers and supporters, an influx of? 
foreign investment would clearly open „ 
the gates to “exploitation,” primarily , 
by American companies. The fact that •’ 
the Soviet Union has sought out Amer- ; 
ican investment is either ignored and * 
brushed aside. Also ignored is the fact i 
. that General Motors and other multi- i 
national giants are not pleading to] 
come to India. > 

The bluntest, and most widely 1 
shared, criticism of the form of Mrs. j 
Ghandhi’s struggle to uplift the nation , 

. is that the Government is simply fear-';' 
ful of taking the steps necessary to, 
distribute land, to bring trade unionl 
discipline and to end corruption. I 

Prof. V. M. Dandekar, a prominent] 
economist and author, says that India > 
has "socialist slogans without socialist t 
discipline, j ■ | 

“If the power of the poor masses] 
are to be attended to, the power base / 
of the government must change.” . t 
And Era Sezhiyan, a widely respected 
legislative leader of the regional party ' 
from the southern state of Tamil Nadu, 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (D.M.K. ; 
or Dravidian Progressive Federation),; 
has said: . “Thera has so far been no : 
earnest attempt to identify the causes ; 
of poverty, to assess the extent and;; 
enormity of the problem in the coun- •• 
try, to estimate the resources available « 
to meet the challenges, to chalk out a j 
detailed program with realizable tar- , 
gets in terms of time and benefits.” ’.j 
to the slogan of ‘Garibi hatao.’ ” :j 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, he said, "has / 
the strength and the popular support 
in ample measure ... It is not tool 
late, even now to redeem the pledges j 
given to the people, to give a meaning ; 
to the slogan of ’garibi hatao.”’ > 
j —BERNARD WEINRAUB t 

,, J -<■ . .r.J 
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From 



By Tad Ssulc ' 

Szulc is a Washington writer and a } 
former foreign correspondent. His lat- j 
est book is "Compulsive Spy: The Strange j 
j Career of E. Howard Hunt* 

W AS THE United States, through j 
the Central Intelligence Agency , t 
[' or otherwise, directly involved in the 
7 events that led to the bloody coup d’etat 
. in Chile last SepL 11?: ; 

Actual involvement in, the military., 

' i revplution that ousted the late. President 
Salvador Allende Gossens, a Socialist, 

■ has been roundly denied by the Nixon 
administration and the ClA in particular. ' 
But given the CIA’s -track record in. 


: imprisonments in Chile because a civil 
■ war there remains “a real possibility.” 
Yet, even Colby warned that the junta 
j may ‘‘overdo” repression. 

Colby’s and Davis' testimony, in parts 
unclear and contradictory, offered a 
picture of the CIA’s activities in Chile 
between Allende’s election in 1970 and 
; the Sept. 11 coup ranging from the 
"penetration” of all the major Chilean 
political parties, support for anti-regimo 
. demonstrations and financing of the op- 
position press and other groups to here- 
tofore unsuspected Agency involvement 
i in financial negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Santiago in last 1972 and 
early 1973 when the Chileans were des- 
I perately seeking an accommodation. 

There are indications that the CIA, 

I acting on the basis of its own reports 
' on the "deterioration” of the Chilean 
economic situation, was among the agen- 
cies counseling the White House to re- 
buff Allende’s attempts to work out a 
i settlement on the compensations to be' 1 
paid for naionalized American property 
and a renegotiation of Chile’s $1.7 bil- 
lion debt to the United States. * *• *, 

A No-Help Policy 

A CTUALLY, the basic U.S. posture 
toward Allende was set forth by 
Henry A. Kissinger, 'then the White 
Rouse special assistant for national se- 
curity affairs, at 'a background briefing 
for the press in Chicago on Sept. 16, i970, - 
12 days after Allende won a plurality in 
the elections and awaited a run-off vote 
in Congress. Kissinger said then that if 


overthrowing or attempting to over- . Allende were confirmed, a Communist 


throw foreign governments — Iran, Guate- j regime would emerge in Chile and that 
mala, the Bay of Pigs, Laos and so on j Argentina, Bolivia and Peru might fol- 
— deep suspicions have persisted that 1 1 low this example. 

: the agency, operating under. White ! ; For the next three years, the U.S. 

. House dii ectives, has been much more ] policy developed along two principal 
than an innocent observer of the Chilean I ; lines. One was the denial of all credits 
scene since Allend'e’s election in 1970. ,, to the Allende government — Washing- 

Ten days ago, the CIA rather sur- j; ton' even blocked loans by international 

pnsingly if most reluctantly, went quite j < institutions — to aggravate Chile’s eco- 

a way to confirm many of these suspi- it nomic situation when Allende himself 
cions. It did so in secret testimony on ; was hogging down in vast mismanage- 
Oct. 11 before the House Subcommittee j. me nt of his own. The other line was 
on Mer-American Affairs by its di- . j j the supportive CIA activity to accelerate 
rector, Willian E. Colby, and Frederick ; the economic crisis and thereby eneour- 
Dixon Davis, a senior official in the j age domestic opposition to Allende’s 
agency s Office of Current Intelligence. , Marxist Popular Unity government 
The transcript of the testimony was j coalition. 

made availably to this writer by sources r .. ,, 

in the intelligence community. j jjjr. The only eXCeptiott id the ■ bah ibtt f 

This extensive testimony touches ; {credits was the sale of military equip- 1 
principally on the CIA’s own and very Iment to the Chilean .armed forced— • 
extensive covert role in Chilean poli- - pncluding the; decision last June 5 .to; 
tics, but it also helps in understanding |ieU Chile F-5E jet fighter planes — 
and reconstructing the administration’s ^presumably to signal United States Sup- 
basic policy of bringing about Allende’s j [ port for the military. Colby’s testimony : 
fall one way or another./' } |a* well as other information showed ' 

We are apprised not only that the j | that the United States had maintained, 
CIA’s estimate of the number of vie- j Jclose contact* with the Chilean military 1 
tims. of the military government’s re- j l atter Allende’s election.' 

’nression h four times the official San- ■ Tim Nixon oriminich-aH*™’. , 


'pression h four times the official San- •; ? The Nixon administration’* firm re- ^ 
tiago figures but that the United States, fusal to help Chile, AVen on humani- 
in effect, condones mass - executions and [tartan ; grounds, wa# emphasized About 


!a week befpra the military coup when ’ 
• It turned <|own Santiago’s request for ; 
j credits to buy 300,000 tons of wheat] 
there at a t’jms when the Chilean* had,! 

I ' run out of foreign , currency, and bread 
shortages were developing. ij 

On Oct. 5, however, the new military | 
Junta was granted $24.5 million inf 
wheat credits after the White Houso ] 
. overruled State Department objections. < 
j^The department’s Bureau of . Inter- 1 
{American Affairs reportedly believed! 
‘/that stich a gesture was premature and ! 
j could be politically embarrassing. ^ 

I, An “Unfortunate” Coup " . ;,] 

| pARADOXICALLY, Washington had ] 
i Jl not hoped for the kind of bloody ,’ 
^military takeover that occurred on Sept. ] 
1 11. For political reasons, It preferred ,, 
a gradual destruction from within of * 
' the Chilean economy so that the Al- 
i lende regime would collapse of its own J 
| weight. The CIA’s role* It appeared, j 
i was to help quicken this process. 

!, .. Under, questioning by Hep. Michael < 
l J- Harrington (D-Mass.), Colby thus 
j, testified that the CIA’s "appreciation” 1 
of the Chilean economy was that "it 
) was on a declining piano on the eco-rj 
• nomic ground in terms of Internal eco-.j 
(, nomic problems i — inflation, with 320 * 

| per cent inflation in one year, the clos- 1 
( ure of the copper mines, and so forth, ! 

,, your total foreign deficit was morel 
■ than the need for it. They couldn’t im- J 
! port the food because their deficit was j 
t such that over the long term they had j 
t; no base for it.” Elsewhere in his testi-1 
' mony, Collar said that the CIA reported 
"accurately an overall assessment of t 
. deterioration” and that with the Chilean \ 

[ navy pushing for a coup, it was only a ,i 
'question of time before it came. | 

1 But Colby also told the subcommittee I 
| that “our assessment was it might be | 
Unfortunate if a coup took place. The 5 
• National Security , Council policy was jj 
, that it is consistent with the feeling it j 
is not in the United States interest to j 
promote it" He made this comment i 
i after Rep. Charles W. Whalen (R-Ohio) - 
asked Colby whether he agreed , with j 
earlier testimony by Jack Kubisch, the ■) 

' assistant secretary of state for Inter* ; 

I American affairs, that the administra- j 
tion, believed that “it would be adverse * 
to our own United States interest if the ; 
r government of Chile were overthrown.” s 
; This theme was further developed in; 
.a letter on Oct 8 from Richard A. Fagen, • 

, professor of political science at Stan - ) 
ford University, to Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
’ Relations Committee, reporting on a 
! meeting between Kubisch and a group 
1 of scholars representing the Latin Amer- 
ican Studies Association. '< 

Fagen said that Kubisch took the view > 

\ that “it was not in our interest to have 
the military take over in Chile. It 
would have been better had Allende 
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various 

' Plefcj and total ruin. Only then would groups. Jn soma cases this was apprdved 
• the */ull discrediting of socialism have hy ** le National Security Council and it 
| taken place. Only then would people has meant soma assistance to them. 
, ; have gotten the message that socialism ■ That has not fallen into the category 
4o«sn’t work. What has hanneneri ■ .. 6 y 


l ^oepn’t work. What has happened has 
< cpjpcfused this lesson.” 

IVo Indication” of Support 

C OLBY’S TESTIMONY on the CIA’s 
activities in Chile supplied a con-. 


we are talking about here — the turbu- 
lence or the miliary coup.” \ 

In previous testimony before a Sen- 
■ ate subcommittee, former CIA Director 
Richard Helms disclosed that the CIA 


m wwu- , — uuviuot u. uitu, lilt] A/JLtt 

.f ° f new Information. . had earmarked $400,000 to support anti 


vsomo of it contradictory, under vigor- 
s' ous questioning by the subcommittee. 

* Thus at one point Colby said that "I 
can ipake a clear statement that cer- 
tainly CIA had no connection with the 
■coup itself, with the military coup. We 
didn’t support it, we didn’t stimulate ' 
; it. we didn’t bring it about in any way., ■ 
•• We obviously had some intelligence 
coverage over the various moves being 
ma de but we wore quite meticulous in 
O' making sure there was no indication of 
% encouragement from our side.” 

Colby also insisted that the CIA was 
not involved with the prolonged strikd 
f; by Chilean truckers that preceded the 
coup. 


funding rtrid cooperation amonf* groups^ 
with similar outlooks in , other Latin 
American ’countries. This is true with .« 
, regard to most of , ihoso governments v 
■ ... I was not thinking so mnch of :i 
companies- or firms so much as groups, 1 
organizations of businessmen, 'chamber* 1 
of commerce, and that kind 'of thing j 
in a country such as Brazil.” . | 

Discussing the CIA’s intelligence op- J 
, erations in Chile, Colby said he, "would \ 


, J ■, ViHWW ‘» v/inic, owiuy saia ne, wouia 

-2“‘”„ n e ”™ f* fr ' * ss “ c " ** *»° **«» tai ™.u«s! 


election. This was authorized by the . 
: “40 Committee” at a meeting in June, 
i 1970. Colby, however, refused to say 
whether this effort was subsequently 
maintained, claiming that the secrecy 
of CIA operations had to be protected. 
He then became engaged in this ex- 
change with Harrington: ' . 1 

COLBY: That does go precisely on 
to what we were operating and what 
our operations were. I would prefer to 


Asked by Harrington whether the CIA . 
maintained such contacts in social con— 5 
texts, Colby said: J 

“If a gentleman talks to us under, the I 
assurance he will not be revealed, which f 
ban be dangerous in some countries, it : i 
could have been very dangerous for, ] 
those in Chile . . . the protection of ij 

rolof rnwr-Lln 4.. • r, 


!* not involved with the prolonged strikd ; port * * * 

l: by Chilean truckers that preceded the , HARRINGTON: I think we have run 
coup - ; exactly into what makes this a purpose- 

!/, Rut pressed by Rep. Harrington, Colby less kind of exercise ... 

i Sst°ed led cSain hat an^S^ ^ ' 1 C0LBY: If 1 ™™«ent, the pte- 

mu. duti-AUcnde demon- sumption under which we conduct this 


uui op bi a uons were. j. would prefer to . — ™ , 

leave that out of this particular re-. ’ .. that reIatioi,sh lP* fiduciary relationship,:' 


, strations. The following discussion 
*; ensued: 

i . HARRINGTON: Did the CIA, directly 
for indirectly, assist these demonstra- 
> tions through the use of subsidiaries of 
United States corporations in Brazil or 
. other Latin American countries? 

COLBY: I think I have said that the 
f ,CIA did not assist the trucking strike. 

(j HARRINGTON: I think It's a broader, 
t ®nd more intentionally broader, ques- 
tion— any of the demonstrations that 
£ are i referred to in , the course of this 
^questioning. 

COLBY: I am not quite sure of the 
: scope of that question. 

,♦ HARRINGTON: I make specific ref- 
erence to two, one in the October pe- 
riod of 1972 and one in March of 1973. 

1, COLBY : I would rather not answer the* 
t, question than give you an assurance and 
■be wrong, frankly. I would rather not. 
f If we did, I don’t want to be in a posi- 
tion of saying we didn’t. But if wo 
didn’t, I really don’t mind saying I 
won’t reply because it doesn’t hurt. But 1 
I don’t w;ant to be in a position of giv- 
ing you a false answer. Therefore, t 
think I better just not answer that, al- 
£ though I frankly don’t know the an- 
. swer to that quesion right here as I 
sit here. i 

“A Covert Operation” ’ 

T HOUGH COLBY consistently re- 
fused to tell the subcommittee 
whether the CIA’s operations in Chile 
had been authorized by the “40 Com- 
mittee,” the top secret group headed 
by Kissinger in the National Security 
Council that approves clandestine in- 
telligence operations, he admitted that 
£ “we have had . . . various relationships 


type of operation is that it is a covert 
operation and that the United States . \ 
hand is not to show. For that reason 1 
we in the executive branch restrict any 
knowledge of this type of ' operation 
very severely and conduct procedures 
so that very few people learn of any 
type of operation of this nature. - 

HARRINGTON: And we end up with 
a situation such as at Sept. 11 because 
you have a cozy arrangement. 

Corporate Cooperation 

O N THE QUESTION of support to 
anti-Allende forces by United . ' 
States or Brazilian corporations, Colby 
and Davis gave equivocal answers to 
the subcommittee. Colby said, “I am ; 
not sure. Davis said, “I have no eVi- 
dence as to that,” but Colby interrupted - 
him to remark that ’ll wouldn’t exclude 
it. Frankly, I don’t know of any. How- '' : 
ever, I could not say it didn’t' happen.” • 
Subcommittee irtembers pursued at 
some length the possible involvement '• 
by American corporations in the Chilean • ’• 
coup because of previous disclosures 1 ! 


■ with the individual, requires that .1, ha ] 
very restrictive of that kind of infor- j 
! 1 mation.” . j 

Then the following dialogue devel-'! 
.oped: . jjl 

FASCELL: Is it reasonable to assume 
that tlie Agehcy has penetrated ail of -j 
(• the political parties in Chile? v J 

'■ COLBY: I wish I 'could Say yei. 'I J 
£ cannot assure you all, because we ‘get j 
into some splinters. 1 

. FASCELL: Major? ' '’’j 

COLBY: I' think we have an intellM 
: gence coverage of most of them. Let’s J 
put it that way. , . . 

FASCELL: Is that standard operat--, 
ing procedure? |] 

COLBY: It depends on the Country. 
For a country of the importance of Chile ; 
to the United States’ decision-making,, 

- we would try to get art inside picture of 
,\ what is ( going on there. I can think of 
a lot of countries where we really don’t ! 
.spend much time worrying about their ' 
political parties. I spend much of my ', 
time worrying about penetrating the! 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, i 

‘ * 

The Economic Role 

O NE OF THE MOST intriguing dis- < 
closures made by Colby in his tes- j 
timony was that the CIA is actively en- 
gaged, in economic negotiations hptwoon.'l 


that the International Telephone and ■ • gaged, in economic negotiations between 
Telegraph Corp. had offered the CIA ; the United States and foreign coun-(£| 
$1 million in 1970 to prevent Allende’s ■; • ivies - This has not been generally known l] 
election and subsequently proposed a * here . but Colby told the subcommittee 1 

ripffliloH nlan fn tilunrfA >" I Riot ''n.A ^ . J 


/ a „ - , V-UTT { 

y don’t know the an- detailed to plunge Chile into eco- • ^at “we would normally contribute to -j 
esion right here as I Domi <= chaos. ■ ' v (a) negotiating team.” 

, Re P- Dante B. FaScell (D-Fla.), tl^e : • He said that “we would try to pro-- ] 

subcommittee chairman, raised the ques- < vide them intelligence as backdrop for I: 
leration” ’ tion of involvement fcy Brazilian of their negotiations and sometimes help 1 !] 

LBY consistrnHv ~. othcr Latin American corporations, ■ them with appreciaUon of the prob-j 

pll (ho ei.honrnmift many o£ them subsidiaries of United ’ Iem - • • We follow the day-to-day prog- J 

, , subcommittee States firms, because of reports that the ‘ ress in negotiations. If it’s an import- ] 

s operations in Chile anti-Allende moves were . widely coor- \ ■■ aI| t economic negotiation, like (Treas-.j 
ized by the “40 Com- dinated. Speaking for the CIA, Davis ' , : «ry-) Secretary Shultz .over in Nairobi j 

secret ■ group headed re Plicd: , and places like that, we would be in- J 

the National Security “There is some evidence of coopera- formed of what they are doing and try ,! 

. ... , tion between business groups in Brazil to help them.” 1 

' , C , and Chile, However, this is a small share In the context of the Chilean-Ameri- / 

ms, he admitted that of the financial support. Most of the can negotiations before the coup, tho 1 

. various relationships support was internal. There is somlp_ 7l CIA’s Davis said that .f'we, did, have ] 
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States firms, because of reports that the ‘ 
anti-Allende moves were .widely coor- £ 
dinated. Speaking for the CIA, Davis 
replied: 

“There is some evidence of coopera- 
tion between business groups in Brazil 
and Chile. However, this is a small share 
of the financial support. Most of the 
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T some quite reliable reporting at the’] 

( lim6 indicating that the Russians were j| 
adwsing Allende to put his relations ; 
1 \vi|jj the United States in order,. if not •' 
// to fettle compensation, at least to]reach ■ 


possibly execute. 

, ‘‘Communist Party chief Lul» Cor- 
valan is being or will be tried for 
treason. He may well be sentenced ta 


soipe sort of accommodation which ; , death regardless of the effect on inter-' 

: would ease the strain between the two'! national opinion,” Colby said. Thls in- 
\ countries. There were reports indlcat-h | formation led to this exchange:, ' 
i> % ithat, unlike the Cubans, they ipere/j ] WHALEN: You mentioned those 
f. in teffeCt trying to move Allende to* j ^ being accused of treason. Did these air 
; ward a compromise agreement ... It .. ; legedly treasonable activities occur after, 
s was our judgment that the [Chileans] ) the takeover by the military? 

we^a interested in working out some; f ' ' 

’/s’ kind of modus vivendi without, however, ' i ' COLBY: I think what I referred ta , 
i — i was the head of the Communist Party j 


) retreating substantially from their po- 1 L 
h sitiwi.”. ] j> who would 

D|vis added that “obr intelligence - i treason - . 
reqi^rement in the negotiations be- i He would 
'..tween the United States and Chile 
' i wopld be to try to find out, through 
, our sources, what their reactions to a. 


j negotiating session were, what thel* 
Steading of our position was, what their 
i! assessment of the state of negotiation* 

pis.”." ../'■■■ . . ; 

j In his narratidn of the events leading ' 
to the coup, Colby said that “under the ; 
’ general deterioration, It was only « ; 

matter of getting the Army, the Navy ! 
: and the Air Force to cover it Eventiv- 
ally they did get them all In.” Colby 


probably be tried for 

probably he tried for 
treason. He would probably be tried* 
for activities prior to the takeover. Yon 
■ can have, some question as to how valid 
that is in a constitutional legal sense. 
There have been some who have been ( 
accused of it since the takeover. 

' ..WHALEN: That confuses me. If hfe Is 
. tried for treason against a government 
,f[he] supported, I cannot understand 
; that. ; .i -i 

COLBY: You are right. ' 

This was Colby’s assessment of tha 
present situation: 

“Armed opposition now appears ta ■ 




then compared the Chilean coup to tha 1 be ^confined to sporadic, isolated at- 
! 1067 Indonesian revolution, reputedly ; 

assisted by the CIA, when the army 
■ ousted President Sukarno. He said the ; 

, CIA shared the suspicions of the Chil- 
ean military that Allende was plan- ! ■ 
hlng a coup of his own on Sept. 19 taj ’ 
neutralize the armed forces, hut 'Bald 1 
the CIA had no firm information con- i r 
' firming' these suspicions. ' 


‘‘Concern Over Security” • 

T hroughout 'his testimony, coiby : 

drew a grim picture of the junta’s l 
repression and, in effect, predicted that 
, It would worsen even more because of 
the continued strength of the Chilean ’ 
left. His estimates of the death toll 
i were roughly four times the figures 
announced by the junta and he told tha 
subcommittee that the Chilean military' 

I had a list of the ’’most wanted” Allenda 
. followers whom they hoped to find and 
j HEW YORK TIMES 
' 5 November 1973 

Way Out for Chile 

Chile’s military rulers have finally ordered an end to 
summary executions, though military courts are still 
-inflicting death penalties. The junta has also transferred 
the last group of foreign prisoners from the' Santiago 
stadium to the care of refugee agencies. These overdue 
actions in themselves will not advance national recon- 
ciliation very far, rtor halt the storm of criticism from 
abroad of the junta’s excesses. 

• When they overthrew President Allende last month, 
the armed forces crushed organized resistance with an 
' ease that astonished even themselves. That having been 
/ the case, the world simply could not accept the necessity 
; for the subsequent campaign of indiscriminate killing 
and persecution. In portraying the worldwide condemna- 
tion of these excesses as Communist propaganda, Gen- 
> eral Pinochet and his colleagues deceive no one. C?. 


tacks on security forces, but the regime 
believes that the left is regrouping for 
coordinated sabotage and guerrilla 
activity. The government probably is 
right in believing that its opponents 
have not been fully neutralized. Our 
reports indicate that the extremist 
movement of the Revolutionary Left 
believes its assets have not been 
damaged beyond repair. It wants ta 
launch anti-government activity as 
soon as practical and is working to 
form a united front of leftist opposition 
parties. Other leftist groups, including 
the Communist and Socialist parties, 
are In disarray, but they have not been 
destroyed. Exiled supporters of the oust- 
ed government are organizing abroad, 
namely in Rome.” 

Colby told the subcommittee, that 
“concern over security Undoubtedly is 1 
what accounts for the junta’s contin-, 
ued use of harsh measures to deal with 
the dissidents. The military leaders ap- 
parently are willing to alienate some 


i i 

i ‘£ ’ 

• - support at home and endure a bad ! 
press abroad, in order to consolidate 
i their hold; on the country and finish] 
the job of rooting out Marxist Influx] 
( ence.” > • ■ (•••i-r-V 

. Chance of “Civil' War” . , ' : 

D escribing the present situation,; 
Colby said: , 

“Armed resisters continue to' b* 
executed where they are found, and 1 a 
dumber of prisoners have been shot, 
supposedly while ’trying to escape. 

' Such deaths probably number 200 or i 
more . /. Several thousand people 1 re- j 
main under arrest, including high-rank-'! 

‘ ing officials of the Allende govern* i 
meat” ’ ’ ;.J 

! Answering questions, Colby agreed 
that the CIA’s figure of more' than 200 ; 
executions was higher than the junta’s ! 
official estimate. He added that “there ! 
were a couple thousand, at least, kill- ] 
ed during the fighting which surround- J 
j ed the coup. It is quite possible that if;} 

' you went to a city morgue you would’ 1 
•„ find that number. The_ official figure of j 
total killed Is 476 civilians and 37 troop# . 

■ to a total of 513. We would guess, we ' 

. would estimate, it is between 2,000 and j 
3,000 killed during the struggles. That ] 
would not be in my classification as | 
t ' execution : . . Some of those were shot/ 1 
down., There is no question about that, 1 ! 
They art not just, bystanders ...” J 
Colby disagreed, however, with Rep.1 
Robert H. Steele i (R-Conn.) that the j 
junta killings have “done no one any 
good.” 7 - >j 

"I think our appreciation Is that it i 
dobs them some good . . . The junta, i 
their concern Is whether, they could] 
take this action of taking over the; 
government and not generate a real 1 
.. civil war, which was the. real chance ] 
^.because the Allende supporters were] 
fairly activist. There were armies in ! 
s' the country. There was at least a good 
chance of a real civil war occurring as 
a result of this coup,” Colby said. 

Asked whether civil war remained a 
possibility, Colby replied that, “It was.; 
It’s obviously declining, but It was a 
real possibility. Yes, I think it is a real 
possibility. Whether It’s a certainty or* 
not is not at all sure.” 


The fact that Chile’s armed forces kept to their Con- 
stitutional role for decades left them ill-equipped for 
/government. Ali the more reason why they should now 
concentrate on national reconciliation while bringing in 
qualified civilians to run ministries and overhaul the 
ailing economy., There are’ signs that the officers are 
no\V at least recognizing their inadequacies and seeking 
talented help from civilian ranks. 

They will find such ’ assistance more readily If they 
halt their talk about "extirpating” the Marxist idea by 
arms or decree and their suggestions that Chile’s future 
should be that of a corporate state with a permanent 
legislative role for the military services. The excesses 
of Dr. Allende’s Marxist-dominated coalition polarized 
Chile and paved the way for the coup. The junta, must 
realize that its own excesses in time will prepare the 
way for violent counter-revolution and civil war. 
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Ihe Death of'CIiile 


I Laurence Bims 


vengeance squads. The social sciences’’ former commander-in-chicf of the Chil-* 1 
are proscribed as morally poisonous >ean army, ;\yho loyally served Allende 


it ntiii „ .. p.Mounuua ' ean army, ?>yno loyally served Allende 

chamres that VrZJent aT the and wil1 be ^placed by such “safe”,- . aS he would have served any other 

■ able ^to make Mnri w ^ disciplines as science and technology.; constitutional president. When he re-' 

-through his six year term That"he had F ° r ^ the nation is en-' signed simultaneously from the armed! 

i dnW( , ' m - That he had tirely in the hands of the military/ forces and from the president’s cabinet' 

/ tion. His predecessor ** Eduardo Frei Pe ,” ^ sumni3rily dismissed from . in August he was trying to preserve the’ 
’ onlv^ hppan ciihctanf’ai r f ft * ^ ecause °* ^ ! ®i r political'* government and placate his colleagues.^ 

! "*»*«> of •**•< Respected by ,11 and feed by man,' 

S will now happen to the* changes^ ‘ l '”' h "» ds are made Iheit,' of them for his philosophy of military 5 

ft „i»ti * ' . , •* r inhabitants are marched oft to secrete obedience to civilian authority he was 

t in the reDres. qUeS wh’ h ** ** ^ des,inations - Those radio and television' in a rare act of kindness, spared by the 1 

in the repression which we are now siations an d neW spa P ers that are per-' military when he was in its hands « 

wtlncatM t hey may bn washed away. ; m ,„ ed to op „ ate *, u „d„ the Nnw Z Argentina, he may Some day,: 

of the costs of th ' aiJ'V * ,hreat °f- censorship; dissident books, in a symbolic if not literal sense-like: 

‘•i * ? i hC ° St f ° f the A,,ende years > journals, and magazines are burned or : O’Higgins a century and a half ago-' 

; nMhl “LaTmnrn a P „°d IIC ,i:' *""»•* “» •«* •»' Chile ' ' cfos/lhe And“ to bbmate h „a on;l 

he lv^h f :fein hidin8 ‘ R3ther tha " 3 coup, what : - Another choice is Gabriel' Valdes,^ 

j September We had heard that Set ^ have here is a P»t**-tfce junta did 'now in New York as the director for] 

farmed forces were institutionally^!; " 0t want me f. y *° take . ° yer the > Latin America of the United Natiortsj 
: fht.* the.., c.j „ . , ' y y ’ government but to impose by terror a Development Program. Although he'! 

the life of the'^nation-^ind new system based on physical and has persistently disclaimed any political] 


the life of the natiom and were psychoIogical fear • ambitions, he has ""many"* adm'S 

- acy^and S the P rule rS of > th^" 3 " S “ pr . em ' But its problems are just beginning, among the left wing of his party A'l 
TOs was cert ° bvi ° US,y ° f their Christian Democrat with fierce loyal-’ 

Si“ Jr of wwch^r si 6 >C0UeagUeS ' Wh ° ru,e in Brazi,ia ’ the ; (ies t0 democratic principles and the' 

a a . .. , n bch t ie pr?s, ‘ junta officers must avoid too close a ; rule of law he is respected throughout 

tZJZ ’T°" WUh """■ ir .' h ‘ y ” " ,0 i S ““‘ h Amctica S rrmf d ,d,„°at oi' 

segments of the armed forces were offend the other Pacific Coast coum regional autonomy and national self-; 

pitted against each other cost the ^ 316 members of | he Andean development. When he was foreign? 

nation 10 000 lives out of what was PaCt ‘ If 01116 allgns itself wilh Brazil jt , minister under Frei he insisted at the! 

then a population o“ n der ^ ^ itse,f estran « 6d *«» the Vina del Mar .conference in 1969 that”' 

'lion. The landed aristocracy and the r “! Spamc nall ° ns >> d by its Uaditmnal Latin America declare economic inde-^ 

nitrate ^barons Were -temporarily ^uc-‘- F pendence fr0nl tl1e US; and hc 6on *; 

ecssful against an apostle of middle- ' J S P , er of Brazd - Furtbeirnore, the _ t.nuously nettled Edward Korry, then ’ 

; class reforms, but their victory was ^nerals can take little comfort from the US ambassador, because he resisted 4 

; short-lived since the middle class was jr 6 " Arg f entin f. hlstl>ry - For wh,Ie Kerry’s meddling in Chilean affairs. ’ 

! able to win representation in national dls P^‘ n g c ‘V‘ ba n rule has been easy (Korry has now resurfaced in New ' 

t life through electoral means. During ° f f Ar eentine generals, they have Y or k, amazingly -enough, as the presi- ’ 

the following decades (and then only IT* 1 b6en able to govern in its stead. - d6nt of thc United Nations Associa- 

. in the depression years following World T , roughout , ^ st year Argentine, trade tion His part helping to create the 


.'in the depression years following World . ^ . y Argentine, trade tion His part ^ helping to create the 

* War I) the military rarely acted. When ; “ n ' ons ^ere in turmoil in Cordoba, conditions for Allende’s downfall 
it did, it did so with self-restraint. Now m Chile similar trouble could well sh0 uld be one of the main tasks of the 

the violence, the systematic terror, and ' r ° P ^ 111 an mdustna I city such as research that is now commencing on 
the well-planned barbarism of the mili- ^ oncepclon ' Last ye?ar the Argentine the Allende years.) 
f tary have astonished students of Chil- ST* S ’° Ck « 3n f. A third candidatc for restoring tradi- 

- ean history and sociology and made ntment wh61i “ massacred political tiona i de mocratic rule in Chile is 

' obsolete the data and assumptions with Chilean" iunta has^been Ict nv '- , t h ^ adomiro Tomi£ - tlie Christian Demo- 
! which they were working. Chilean junta has been acting with cratic Paity ’ s (P D C) candidate in 1 970. 

equal ferocity each day of its short An outspoken man who espouses both 
;:T ... f per,od ,n off,ce ’ By outlawing the socialist economics and hu . 

ha?d tn !nnrt r ^i,> 0 L^/T r | eS r 0n ,S , movement, Argentine officers manism> he is , oalhed by many of the 

^1“ “ 10 r “ PP ' Sr in ° ,hBr , -«.*■ »Ro tol that "e ha, p.d to 

.foreisn reporters are able to recon-’ . . • , . ^ “* rl ' clora,e for 

struct them, ft is only clear that the Argentina was ungovernable after its V . 1C ^ ry W CI1 . c , ra . n on .. a p at 01,11 

killings, beatings, and arrests go on as military overthrew the constitutional .f m . ar °, en e s > ,nc 11 ’ ng na l0na ' 

■ if Chile needs a new atrocity every day government in 1968. How long can ,zatlon ° f th * major industries and, 
1 to remind it that it is now under the"! Chile’s armed forces remain in power? 6on lsca lon ® e copper mines. But . 
•• jackboot. We hear mainly of dramatic And if the military dictators in Buenos 6 lf.. a so W J e Y a mire as a man 0 
’ examples: Victor Jara, the PeW seeger Aires had to deliver power to Peron pr k ° b ‘ ty ’ ntc “f c ‘ uat insistency. ] 

■"of Chile, was coolly killed in the because of their own political inept- ere \ e ou 1 a ! e ls n ® w in 

< National Stadium because his protest ness, to whom could the Chilean gen- per * ona anger, an e or s -irc teing 

songs angered the military mind. The e rals turn over their power when their " ude . to secure a univerS|ly post foT .i 
; universities, once among Latin Amer- situation becomes equally desperate, as 111111 ,n 1116 18 one of Chile’* j 

* ica’s greatest, have been , taken over by it may well do? None of the likely possi- . lead ing social scientists and best-knowoZj 


7 ica^s greatest, have been taken over by ‘ may well do? None of the likely possi- leading social scientists am y 

(the military, their principle of auton-j bilities can offer them much comfort. un ' versity professors). ^ 

(omy now a joke, their dissident facul- Two of the potential leaders are now T) , ,, . ' I 

\ ties and students pruned according, to out of the country and a third is about “ f e military junta is not likely ] 

( master lists compiled by a variety of -to leave. The first is Cartes Prats, the to tra " sfe , r .’ , s " ew author,ty ‘o any- 

' * ! one. If it intends to stay in power, 
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r where ? is its support? 
i Tlje generals no longer lead a na- 
tional army as they did just a few. 
w?elis ago, but have now become the 
'forag, of the oligarquia, the coalition of 
; big'Jbusiness and big landowners that 
opposed not only Allende but the 
reforms of Frei as well. 1 suspect that 
at least 40 percent of the population 
despises them, a proportion that will 
grow as members of the middle class 
and the professions come more and 
more to resent the new arrogance of 
the military and the policies that it is 
bound to pursue. What will the mili- 
tary junta do? It cannot return to its 
barracks after handing back the govern- 
ment to the regular political parties 
and parliament. It has nothing but 
scorn for them. And then there is ail 
the blood that has been spilled, the 
executions by firing squads, and the 
torture that have “taken place. After 
such terror the junta cannot summon 
normality as it would a class to school. 
But can the junta continue to rule, 
supported Only by discipline and weap- 
ons? 

It is now clear that the right wing of 
the Christian Democrats, led by Frei, 
thought a military solution was the 
only one feasible. They refused to r 
work out compromises with Allende 
that would have kept the political 
system intact. But they were thinking 
of the 1920s when the military acted 
more gently and cleared the way for a 
resumption of normal political life. 
-They seem to have forgotten, the 
army’s motto, “By reason or by 
force.” At the beginning of the sum- 
mer, General Pinochet, the leader of 
the junta, had proclaimed that if the 
military “came out” it would . “kill.’ 4 
One cannot blame the middle class for 
misjudging its army; practically all 
Chilean experts did so too. What one 
Can condemn them for is seeking a 
military solution in the first place. 
Why did they turn to the military? , 
Was it because the mijitary had guns 
and seemed to be apolitical? Why 
should Frei and his followers in the 
PDC have expected the military to <be 
a more patriotic custodian of the 
nation il traditions than they were 
themselves? 

The military has taken an irrevocable, 
step. They came out and they “killed.” 
In a recent story on the “Slaughtcr- 
’ house in Santiago.” AVivsweefc’s Chil- 
ean, correspondent estimated that be- 
tween two and three thousand people 
had been killed or .wounded in Santi-' 
ago alone. My colleagues and I, using 
information secretly coming out of- 
-Santiago, estimate that from seven 
thousand to ten thousand people may 
have been killed throughout Chile, a 
figure that takes into account reports 

40 


of the repression that has been going 
on in the villages of the south.- 

Most of the urban casualties were in 
the neighborhoods of the poor and 
were under-reported. Foreign newsmen 
could not get to see these poblacidnes 
and they were therefore temporarily 
invisible. But in fact the rotos, the 


they were, /were free to give their often'! 
hysterical versions of events from all 
political points of view. Political life 
was almost entirely free of secret 1 
police surveillance. Under Allende, poll-] 
tics were-/ difficult, frustrating, sec-;! 
tarian, but most of all they were 1 ] 
dangerous. It was this last element that 


broken ones, had, during Allende s pronounced' the final sentence on the i 


regime, lost . the habit of accepting 
invisibility. ' Having tasted the real . 
power that their government gave 
them, they can’t be expected to return 
to their former degradation. They too 


president, the constitution, and. the' 
self-regulating apparatus of political ’ 
iife. ' ] 

Why dangerous? Because Allende^ 
attempted to use politics to bring] 


can kill. At the very least they can social justice to a nation that was 


produce a Northern Ireland. They can 
bomb, they call kidnap, 'and they can 
assassinate, hlo military force is large 
enough to prevent this. 

But the politics of counterviolence is 
not all that the military faces. It is 


lacking in it. Faced with a smug] 
middle class that cared as little for its! 
poor as we do for .ours, Allende • 
attempted to undo a system in which' 
5 percent of the families controlled] 
some 35 percent of the agricultural! 


unreasonable to expect that an. inP- land, in which the banks worked only’ 
portant faction of the PDC-associates for the established rich and industries 
of Tomic and Valdes-will play the underproduced products that were- 


trained creatures of a military master. 
They are political men whose reformist 


underproduced products that were! 
overpriced. He attempted, and with] 
significant success, to bring health,; 


party stood for due process and a housing, a better diet, and edu-i 
democratic life. According to those, cation to the poor, and a sense of! 


who have been in touch with them, 
they, and many other members of the 


dignity and of national participation to] 
those for whom Chile’s constitutional ; 


middle class, are appalled by the^ system had previously been unreal and, 5 
cruelty of the junta and its bold fraudulent. 1 

advocacy of a centurion corporate Now the military junta acts as if the j 
state. Already, in a statement un-, old script can be replayed. The new! 
reported in the US or Chile, but. regime’s economic commissar, Rauli 


printed in the European and Latin 
American press. Bernardo Leighton and 
Renan Fuontealba, joined by other 


Saez, has recently been touted by the j 
Wall Street Journal correspondent,* 
Everett Martin, as a no-nonsense man , 


Ijjft-wing PDC congressmen, attacked, . who will bring Chil(J . s economy back] 
their own party for supporting the t o normalcy. What Martin doesn’t men- 
junta. This group will doubtless grow, t ion is that Saez, the son of a general] 
as the numbness wears off and they- who himself attempted a coup against! 
learn to live with, and master, fear,. President Ibafiez, was artfully dismissed i 
Even the editor of a right-wing news- by Frei from his position of minister 


paper recently declared that there was ; of the treasury after only twenty,* 
more press freedom under Allende days because of his harsh and inhumane j 
’ *h an now exists. The military s fate., policies. When the junta’s new foreign - 


will partly depend on the degree of minister recently arrived in New York J 
terror that It is prepared to maintain, he was accompanied by Ricardo Claro, : 
It may gain time by resorting to a one of the leading members of the old j 
policy of meticulous extermination of group of unregenerate capitalists who j 
all opposition. But its fate will always- were called las piranas during the Freij 
be perilous. regime. Claro had left Chile when j 

I Allende came to power. Now he and! 

n assessing the Allende years, one res ( D f f be ancien regime are back! 
must recognize what he restrained his business _ Xheir first cus tomers-and i 


must recognize what he restrained his business Xheir first CU stomers-and i 
government from dorng, as weU as they m good prospec t s _ are Nixott i 
acknowledge the misdirection of some an( j Kissinger and their corporate allies. . 


of his economic and social policies. Already the US business community,! 
Allende preserved the integrity of po- as re p reS e nt ed by the Council of the 
litical institutions although 'he was \ Americas> which has been mute about 
thwarted by a highly political court the suppression , of human rights in 
and legislature, and m turn tried to Chile> has been told of the inves t me „ t 
outflank their power. There was far opportunities 5n the “new” Chile at a i 
less intentional police brutality under New York meet j ng addrcssed by the ,j 
Allende, than existed under the pre- f oreign min i ster . 


vious Christian Democratic regime. 
There were hardly any cases of im- 


Brazilian exile, an expert on his 


prisonment on political grounds. The own country's military dictatorship,' 


universities were entirely free although 
some faculties became heavily politi- 


stated in early October that since j 
1964, when the legal government of 1 


coed. The radio and press, wretched as g raz y W as overthrown, perhaps 1,000 
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: -dissenters lost their lives. In Chile, that 
figurp was easily reached in a day. This 
< n &3 ' not a typical Latin American 
coup, It cannot be compared to ' what 
took place in Argentina in 1968 or 
Braid in 1964. It was more in the 
Iraqi or Indonesian style. It was a 
ruthless move that destroyed national 
institutions in a far more sweeping 
mariner than has ever before been 
attempted in the modem history of • 
Latin America. 

It will be interesting to hear the 
comments of those who insisted that , 
Allende didn’t have a sufficient popu- 
. lar mandate to bring about the changes 
' which he attempted. For the military, 

. without any mandate whatsoever, has 
accomplished changes more severe than 
any ever dared - by Allende and has 
‘ , wiped out any pretense at pluralism in 
■ the Chilean social system. The Church 
. and the military class, for example, 
were upset by Allende’s plans to unify 
the educational system, cutting back 
the role of private schools, and intro- 
, during themes of national reform and 
i f the value of manual labor into the j 
Y NAIIONAL GUARD I All i 
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' curriculum. Although the American 
press barely reported them, these plans 
heavily contributed to the concentra- 
tion of military and middle-class op- 
position against Allende. In fact his 
proposals grew out of discussions on 
education that have been going on for 
decades in Chile; they were never 
carried out and were undergoing modi- 
fication when he fell. Now Chile has 
. school "reforms” far more drastic than 
anything the Allende government ever 
contemplated.. 

> The US bears major responsibility 
for what happened in Chile. Its sys- 
tematic policy of economic strangula- 
tion created a momentum which led to 
the death of constitutional democracy. 
This policy reflected the demands of 
the American corporations that had 
been nationalized or controlled in 
Chile. It was conceived in 1971 by 
John Connally when he was Secretary 
of the Treasury, was carried out by his 
assistant, John Hennessy (a man with 
solid Wall Street connections), and . 
openly stated by President Nixon in 
i January, 1972. The Chilean economy, 


we now might say, was sentenced tolj 
hang from its neck and turn slowly in J 
the wind; The Nixon government ex- J 
erted pressure to block Chile’s custom- 1 
ary sources of private financing and, J 
by using the threat of a US veto, it ;j 
stopped; Allende from getting im- 4 
portant; loans from the World Bank .4 
and the Inter-American Development y 
Bank. Chile has classically needed for- 1 
eign exchange to buy the food and I 
other consumer goods that it has not J 
been able to produce for itself. Cut off I 
from the funds on which it had 4 
counted, the Allende government was \ 
unable to supply the nation’s middle >. 
class with the luxuries and essentials to 
which it was accustomed. 

High inflation and economic short- i 
ages were not inaugurated by Allende’s ; 
regime. Inflation has been character- , 
istic of Chile’s economy in this century 
and it soared during the last years of ,i 
the Frei government. Although it is , 
true that Allende’s attempts at nation-;,, 
alization and land and income redistri- 
bution were often * disorganized and ! 
inefficient, it is also true that the 
shortages that, were so irritating to j 
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Secret testimony by William Colby, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), has confirmed a number of charges 
made by Chileans who support the overthrown government or 
President Salvador Allende. ■ . ! 

i _Colbv had discussed the U.S. relationship to the military coup in. 

: Chile in Oct. tl testimony before, the House of Hepresentatives 
Subcommittee on Inter-American 'Affairs. Washington Post 
correspondent Ted Szulc was given ;v transcript of the testimony by | 
“sources In the intelligence community.” • “ • , 1 

Although denying direct CIA involvement in the coup, Colby 
contradicted public government statements that the U.S. did not> 
know ahead of time abouMhe military’s plans. He also said lhal he 
CIA had closely followed economic developments (in Chile, 
resulting from an "invisible blockade” against Chile. Tnis 
blockade came from U.S. efforts to prevent Chile froiT* oblalnmg 
goods -and credits abroad, from exporting copper >o '\estern 
Kurope and from re-negoljating Chile s external debts. U.S. aid and 


exports (o Chile were drastically cut although (hey have now 
resumed for the fascist junta. v 

The Chilean Temporary Itesistance Bureau in Paris announced 
in mid-October that it had documents, soon to be released, showing 
that the plan of economic blockade was adopted by the National 
Security Council after Allende’s election in November 1970. An 
alternate plan for overthrowing the government-rejected at that 
time — was kept in readiness and put into effect for the September 
coup. ’■ 

Although denying CIA involvement in the coup ami the preceding 
truck-owners lock-out, Colby conceded the CIA had assisted 
various anli-Aliende demonstrations. He refused to answer 
questions about CIA involvement in the rightist offensive in 
October 1972 and an abortive coup attempt in March 1972 because 
”1 don’t want to be in a position pf giving you a false answer.” 

••VAIUOUS HKI.ATIONSH1PS” • - ; : 

“We have had.” Colby told the closed session, “various 
relationships over the years in Chile with various groups. In some, 
cases this was approved by the National Security Council” 
resulting in assistance to rightists. Colby’s predecessor. Hichard 
Helms, had earlier disclosed in testimony that the CIA had sent 
about $400,000 to. Chile to support anti-AUende newspapers and 
radio stations before the 1970 elections. This had been authorized by 
a high-level meeting of the “Committee of 40.” a special “crisis 
management" team headed by Henry Kissinger. Colby refused t<» 
sav if Ihese subsidies were continued lo (he present. 

Several Congress members at the hearings said some U.S. 
money had been sent into Chile via Latin American subsidiaries of 


U.S. corporations, particularly from Brazil. - 

Dante Kascell. a Florida representative, asked Colby if it "is 
reasonable to assume that the iClA' has penetrated ail of th< 
political parties in Chile.’’ Colby replied. “1 wish I ould sav yes. I 
cannot assure you all. because we get into some splinters. ! Ihink 
we have an intelligence coverage of most of them. Let’s pul it that 
way.” Colby continued that this is standard operating proceduri 
for the CIA in many countries. 

Colby also said that CIA representatives were often included- on 
I’.S. teams engaged in economic negotiations with other coun 
tries — a point particularly relevant to the U.S.’s economic offcpsivi 
against Chile. 

The CIA director w as also asked w hat he thought of the post-coup 
situation! He compared it w ith the Indonesia coup of 1905 |p which 
.hundreds of thousands of people were massacred by the military 
ttepression in Chile, he Said, would become worse than a) present 
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because of Ihr strength or the Chilean left. Colby gave CIA include 
estimates of the number «f people killed and imprisoned by the technici 
military which, while still low. are four times the number admitted U.S. cc 
by the Ruling junta. Colby condoned the repression because civil; arrange 
war retrains "a real possibility.” j The ji 

"ArriSed opposition," Colby said, "now appears to he confined to rcturne 
sporadic, isolated attacks on security forces, but the regime amoun 
believes that the left is regrouping for coordinated sabotage and nations 
guerril|a activity. The government probably is right in believing drained 
that its' opponents- have .not been fully neutralized. Our reports that l*.i 
| indicate that the ‘extremist* Movement of the ((evolutionary Left governi 
i • MIR) believes its assets have not been damaged beyond repair. It , 
.wants to launch anti-government activity as soon as practical and continu 
is working to form a united front of leftist opposition parties. Other nnt * P ei 
leftist groups, including the Communist and Socialist parties, are in 1 fton P? 1 
disarray, hut they have not been destroyed*" other it 

i ’ three | 

Colby also noled: "Armed resisters continue to be executed c | j|njn? 
where I hey are found, and a number of prisoners- have been shot. , iaIf , t 
supposedly while ‘Irving to escape.* " ' rfrin jj i( 

Other reports indicate that, in addition lo these killings, riealh kj | 0 T , 
squads are now in operation against supporters of the Allende- A j Jh( 
j government. Col.. Jorge Kspinqsa. commander of the soccer |, v |j ie \ 
■ stadium concentration camp in Santiago, said that about 5t> people las) 
[released from the stadium twhere there are still about 271X) ’ riTth *»f 
i prisoners i have either disappeared or turned up dead before, . Ama 
preaching home. The U.S. has organized rightist death squads in' . shou j ri 
several countries, including (lualemala and th«* Dominican, ftjear 
J Republic, to torture and kill dissenters. ‘ o r gani 

| On the economic front . the junta is continuing it's pro-imperialist ' h{1V0 ^ 
'policies. The vastvjnajorily of t'.S. companies taken over by the |, ccn ir 
Allende government will be relumed, according to junta leader j S(jT j 
Ocn. Augusto Pinochet Ugarle. These include about 40 of the over ' j ( 
30n Chilean and foreign companies nationalized during the three ' ^j,, m 
vears of Allende’s Popular I'nity <UP) government. Most of these |m( j 
_\vill also be returned t o their fo rmer owners. The U.S. companies" 
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include subsidiaries ofTTT and Dow Chemical Company, with Dow 
technicians already preparing their factory for production. Other/ 
t'.S. companies are dispatching executives to Chile to tnake 
: arrangements with junta authorities. K 

The junta has said that while.t'.S. copper investments will noljhe 
returned, the military will negotiate with the companies over the 
amount of compensation to be [paid. Allende refused to pay for jpe 
nationalizations because of the excess profits: the companies K$d 
drained out of Chile. Earlier junta statements tended to indicate 
that IbS. investments would be readmitted in -parlnership'wilh t|o«* 
government. ' ■ 

While favoring U.S. companies and wealthy Chileans, the juntas 
continuing lo cul into the living standards of the country’s workers 
and peasants. Prices on necessities have been rajseri from 200/ to 
Ittnn percent for bread, sugar, oil. lea. pastas, shoes, clothes and 70 
other items. Sugar has gone up 500 percent and bread and milk are 
three limes as expensive as before the coup. The junta lias 
eliminated the popular program initiated by Allende Of providing 
half a liter of milk free lo all children. Tea. a heavily consurryccl 
drink in Chile, has increased in price from to to 300 escudos pec •, 
kilo. These are the greatest price increases in Chilean history. 

At the same time, the junta cancelled a wage increase scheduled 
by Ihei'P for Oct. 1. While the dictatorship is promising a. bonus for 
the last three months of the year, it will amount to only about one- 
fifth of Ihc price hikes. 

A massive currency devaluation announced recently by the junta 
should send prices even higher. 

Meanwhile, a rigid labor discipline has been imposed on workers. 
Organizing strikes or engaging in other labor movement activities^ 
hove become grounds for immediate firing and toe work week lias • 
been increased lo 4!t hours— with no pay for t he last four hours.. 

I Still, reliable sources withity Chile reporl that the failure of the, 
junta to set up a pseuda-democratic facade has not enabled it to 
gain any important base of support among former UP supporters 
-and the resistance is organizing for Ihc long struggle aht’od. , 


By Jerome H. Walker 

Defending the late Salvador Allendes 
crusade to improve the plight of his peo- 
ple in Chile, his widow made an emotional 
appeal at edicon in Mexico City (Octo- 
ber 8) to the press of North America to 
stop "manipulating” information to serve 
the -interests of imperialistic international 
corporations. 

Mrs. Hortensia Buss! De Allende, who 
has taken political asylum in Mexico-since 
the Junta seized the government of Chile, 
was given the privilege of addressing an 
audience of about 400 newspaper editors 
and publishers and their guests from the 
United States and Latin America. 

After being introduced by UPI foreign 
news editors Wilbur G. Landry, Mrs. Al- 
lende read the text of her remarks in 
Spanish. They were translated simultane- 
ously into English. At the outset she 
thanked UPI president Roderick WT" Bea- 
ton for giving her the opportunity to 
speak at the session. Earlier, UPI execu- 
tives arranged for a rebuttal speaker from 
‘Chile on the following day’s program. 

Fears North American press ' • 

“I will be frank with you,” Mrs. Al- 
lende began, "I would be unable to hide 
the fact that deep down I am indignant 
and fearful of a certain North American 


press. 

This segment of the press, she asserted, 
serves the multinational corporations 
which "do not hesitate to trample the 
rights of other peoples.” At a later point 
she referred to the "strange marriage .of 
ITT and the CIA” in an attempt to over- 
throw the "victorious people” who had 
placed her husband in the presidency of 
Chile. 

Mrs. Allende also alluded to the Water- 
gate case as an indication of how the 
"cancer of the power of money” of the 
giant corporations can be used to exploit 
the common people. 

Mildly, the former First Lady of Chile 
remarked that "you journalists are wit- 
nesses to the degree of freedom of the 
press that prevailed in Chile, and how it 
was misused by the opposition.” 

Mrs. Allende detailed the many ways in 
which her husband had sought in his so- 
cialistic ideals to help the workers and 
farmers with a program of social emanci- 
pation. His death, she said, was sacrifi- 
cial. 

‘Villainy rules’ 

"Those who hide the truth,” Mrs Al- 
lende declared, "arc accessories to crimes 
against humanity. Therefore, I appeal to 
your conscience. Let it' be known to. uni- 
versal public opinion that villainy rules 


today in my Fatherland. 

"I do not ask your help to reinstate the 
liberties in Chile. That is a task for 
Chileans. I only ask you to help end the 
unfair and cruel punishment that my 
| countrymen are suffering. I_ ask you to, 
[demand from the North American imperi- 
alist corporations, to which many of you 
belong. That they order their local ser- 
vants to terminate the reprisals against 
[workers, peasants, students and the peo- 
ple of my Fatherland. 

Although Landry had announced that 
.Mrs. Allende would answer questions at 
the close of her talk, she declined because 
it had been an emotional ordeal for her. 
But just before taking leave, she stepped 
again to the speakers platform and 
offered a batch of photographs which, she 
said, showed many burial and funeral 
scenes in Chile, soldierh destroying the 
home of the country’s beloved poet, Neru- 
da, and views of his burial with people in 
deep morning. 

Neruda, she said, had died because med- 
icine was not allowed to reach him “in 
good time.” 

Mrs. Allende told reporters later that 
the pictures had been smuggled out of 
Chile but she would not identify the pho- 
tographer. UPI moved several of the pho- 
tos to its clients around the country. 

A second section of the edicpn pro- 
gram concerned the issues of the Panama 
Canal Treaty of 1903. Mexico City pub- 
lisher Romulo Ofarrill Jr. introduced tye 
speakers, . Dr. Carlos Lopez Guevara, spe- 
cial ambassador to the U’.S., and Rep* 
Robert L. Leggett, Chairman of the Ijopse 
Committee on the Panama Canal. 
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